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Farm Workers 


A sound and prosperous agriculture is es- 
/ V hit le sential if farm employers are to be able to 
(A Lb? meet the wage and other work standards that 
farm workers must have if they are not to be 
UNEMPLOYMENT ISSUE IN THE SPOTLIGHT .......-.-.---- 2 excluded from the American way of life. 
At the same time we must call a halt to the 


THIS PROBLEM CAN’T WAIT ........-->+- .+ Wayne Morse 


granting of unreasonable exemptions to permit 


ORGANIZING—LABOR’S FIRST MISSION .. . John W, Livingston 6 employers in this industry to treat their 


workers unfairly and far below the standards 


PRICES, LABOR STANDARDS AND TRADE ..... Bert Seidman 8 imposed by law on virtually all other employers 
in interstate commerce. 
ARN HERTER .....ccccccccvvccecvesecves 10 
teams, So long as American farmers are prepared 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES ..........+..+.-Gus Tyler ll to offer only foreign wage rates to their 
workers, too large a portion of our farm labor 
AN EDITORIAL . .George Meany 12 
re eee x will necessarily be done by foreign workers. 
LET’S HAVE A NATIONAL HEALTH FUND ........- Leo Perlis 14 The obligation to pay a living wage and to 
provide decent conditions of employment is 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR ..... SPORES OC ‘Joseph Lewis 16 


one of the requirements of good citizenship 
IS TRAVEL FOR WAGE-EARNERS? ......... Andrew A. Pettis 18 among American employers, and it is just as 


obligatory upon the farm employer as any 


FREE SCHOOLING FOR EVERYONE.......... James B. Carey 21 pang 

VERMONT REJECTS ‘WRECK’ BILL .........6.---66- eS ee We believe that the welfare of the farmers 
of our nation is essential to the welfare of our 

UNCLE SAM AND HIS WORKERS........... George M. Rhodes 22 


economy as a whole. We believe in a strong, 


FEDERAL AID IS ESSENTIAL ee. -Carl J. Megel 25 prosperous agriculture in which the farmer will 
secure a fair return for his labor and a stand- 
THE FUTURE OF BERLIN....... teseeeercesess «Willy Brandt 26 ard of living that compares favorably with the 
advancing standard of our nation as a whole. 

4 CE WE INS OP ng oo cnc vciscdsss tenancies 
q pay When foreign labor is needed to meet valid 
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shortages, we insist that the only fair manner 





18 STEEL INDUSTRY SEEKING A STRIKE? ............ 30 of importing such workers is under a law 


which contains protections for our citizen 
‘FAIR TRADE’ LEGISLATION IS RAPPED ................-. 30 farm workers against the adverse effect of such 


importation and which adequately protects the 
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foreign workers against exploitation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ISSUE 
IV THE SPOTLIGHT 


the large-scale AFL-CIO conference April 

8 to dramatize the plight of the nation’s 
4,700,000 unemployed. Acting in response to 
President George Meany’s letter calling on un- 
ions to select delegates, affiliated organizations 
moved swiftly in coordination with AFL-CIO 
bodies in fifteen major areas to assure a repre- 
sentative turnout of working and unemployed 
trade unionists. 

The conference will be held in the National 
Guard Armory in the nation’s capital, a huge 
building with a seating capacity under fire laws 
of 5,300. 

The sharp impact of unemployment and the 
realization by affiliates that the Administration 
and Congress must be made aware of the seri- 
ousness of the high joblessness rate assured ‘a 
heavy attendance of deeply concerned trade 


Py) is cre is ready in Washington for 


unionists. 

The conference was to be held two days 
after the return to Washington of members of 
Congress following the Easter recess. 

The AFL-CIO sent credentials to the fifteen 
major areas from which the delegates would 
travel to Washington to assure that elements 
outside the labor movement did not capitalize 
on the meeting or divert it in any way from 
its serious purpose of spotlighting the problems 
of the suffering unemployed. 

Only delegates with properly completed cre- 
dentials were to be admitted to the armory. 
Badges were to be provided by the AFL-CIO 
for further identification purposes. 

A special committee of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council planned the program for the one- 
day meeting. The committee is composed of 
Vice-Presidents Walter P. Reuther, George M. 
Harrison, Al J. Hayes and Joseph A. Beirne. 

The delegates will represent fifteen major 
areas in the Eastern half of the nation because 


2 


of travel difficulties in bringing a large number 
of delegates to the capital from great distances 
beyond the Mississippi. 

The cities are Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Newark and New 
Haven. 

In each of these cities the AFL-CIO worked 
with local central bodies and AFL-CIO regional 
directors setting up committees on credentials 
and transportation for conference delegates. 

Affiliated unions assigned delegate quotas 
based on their memberships to the various 
cities to obtain the widest possible cross-section 
of workers and their varied unemployment 
problems. 

As the date of the big conference drew near, 
the U.S. Department of Labor released figures 
showing that unemployment was a continuing 
and grim reality for 267 large and small in- 
dustrial areas in March despite a widely adver- 
tised “recovery” from the recession. The De- 
partment buttressed with new evidence the 
high and chronic joblessness that is the nation’s 
No. 1 economic headache. 

Areas with unemployment in excess of 6 per 
cent increased by seventy-six over March of 
1958—the bottom of the recession so far as 
business activity was concerned. Seventy-four 
of 149 major industrial areas were listed as 
having unemployment above 6 per cent—four 
more than a year ago—and 193 smaller areas 
were in the substantial unemployment cate- 
gory, seventy-two more than twelve months 
earlier. 

Of the seventy-four major areas classified 
as having substantial unemployment, forty-six 
had more than 6 per cent out of work, seven- 
teen had more than 9 per cent idle and eleven 
had unemployment of more than 12 per cent. 
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THE WAGE-HOUR ISSUE 
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N February 16 I had the 
privilege of joining with Sen- 
John F. Kennedy of 

Massachusetts in introducing 
S. 1046, a bill which would raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour and greatly extend the cov- 
erage of the act to employes not 


ator 


now covered. 

There is at present a process in 
our social and economic life 
which bodes ill for the future of 
our great country, a gradual de- 
velopment American 
wage-earners of a permanent “‘de- 
numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands who have little 


among 
pressed class” 


realistic hope of keeping pace 
with the majority or of attaining 
what we like to consider a typical 
American way of life. 

This development has been un- 
der way for nearly a decade. It 
has proceeded in boom times and 
in recessions alike. It is virtu- 
ally unaffected by the rise and 
fall of employment or by the 
progress of organized labor at the 
bargaining table. It is unrecog- 
nized by most of our country- 
men. Yet, unless it is checked, 
it can have the most profound 
impact upon our society. 

This “depressed class” con- 
sists of American citizens whose 
earnings are keyed to the federal 
minimum wage and a substantial 
fraction of the 20,000,000 other 


workers who are wholly devoid of 


wage-hour protection because of 
exceptions now provided by law. 
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U.S. Senator from Oregon 





SENATOR MORSE 


These are employes who, if 
covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, earn $1 an hour or a 
few cents more and, if not cov- 
ered, may earn as little as 50 
cents an hour, with no premium 
for overtime. 

Bear in mind that these are 
employed workers performing 
useful, indeed indispensable, 
functions in a wide range of busi- 
ness, industrial and commercial 
enterprises. They are employed, 
but ‘no matter how long and hard 
they toil, they cannot earn enough 
to meet a basic minimum stand- 
ard of food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care. 

Congress long ago decided that 
such a state of affairs was con- 
trary to the national interest. The 
original Fair Labor Standards 


Act, which became law in 1938, 
pledged “‘to correct and as rapidly 
as possible to eliminate” condi- 
tions of employment detrimental 
to the “minimum standard of liv- 
ing necessary for health, eff- 
ciency and general well-being of 
workers.” The policy is clear 
enough; so, unfortunately, is our 
failure to carry it out. 

It is an astonishing and tragic 
fact that the law is farther away 
from fulfilling its objectives to- 
day than it was twenty-one years 
ago. The minimum wage itself 
is less adequate, and a greater 
proportion of the working force 
is denied protection. 

A few figures are illuminating. 

The 1938 act set the minimum 
hourly wage at 25 cents, with a 
raise to 30 cents mandatory after 
a year and with a further in- 
crease to 40 cents provided 
through the operation of industry 
committees. At that time the aver- 
age hourly wage in American in- 
dustry as a whole was 63 cents. 

Today the legal minimum is $1] 
an hour—but the industrial aver- 
age is $2.19. A difference of 38 
cents has become a difference of 
$1.19. 

Equally startling is the record 
since the minimum of 75 cents an 
hour was established in 1950. At 
that time the average industrial 
wage was $1.38. The average has 
climbed 81 cents and is still ris- 
ing; the minimum has gone up 
only 25 cents. 

















Unless he’s working under a union contract, 





the man who toils in a store is paid poorly. 


Even in the three years since 
the $1 minimum took effect, the 
average has gone up 30 cents. 

And wages are only a part of 
the story. Paid vacations and 
paid holidays, pensions to sup- 
plement social security, sickness 
and accident benefits, medical 
and hospital insurance, supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits 
and many other socially desirable 
terms have become typical fringe 
benefits for many industrial em- 
ployes. 

Though the general public un- 
doubtedly thinks otherwise, these 
terms are far from universal. To 
the “depressed class” of workers 
they are almost unknown. 

Numerous studies of low-wage 
occupations, whether or not they 
are now covered by the law, have 
shown that the progress of the 
higher-paid, organized workers 
does not “trickle down” to the 
rest. Let me note, in passing, 
that the reverse is also true. Since 
the very beginning, increases in 


I 


had 


the federal minimum have 
little direct impact on wages sub- 
stantially above the minimum. 
Moreover, the gulf between the 
lowest-paid workers and others 
will continue to grow unless a 
Millions of 
workers are now covered by cost- 
of-living and “improvement fac- 
tor” clauses, assuring them of 


remedy is found. 


regular wage increases even 
when basic contracts remain un- 
changed. 


Thus the “depressed class” is 
not merely a low-paid group. It 
has assumed a distinct identity as 
a class increasingly isolated from 
the great mass of wage-earners, 
a class that is denied the voice, 
the power and the progress of 
other American workers, a class 
condemned to poverty. 

The penalties imposed upon 
these workers are not merely re- 
lative. The present minimum 
wage is simply not enough to 
meet minimum human needs. Ac- 
cording to a Department of Labor 





study, a family of four requires 
an income of at least $2.25 an 
hour. Other studies have esti- 
mated the minimum living costs 
of a single person at nearly $3000 
a year, or nearly $1.50 an hour. 
At best, members of the “de- 
pressed class” are 331/; per cent 
below a living wage. 

Let me cite a truly ironical 
fact. In many cities the employed 
head of a family of four, who 
earns $1 an hour, would be better 
off if he quit his job and went on 
home relief—because home re- 
lief budgets for families of this 
size, even though they are de- 
signed simply to ward off starva- 
tion, frequently call for more 
than $2000 a year. 

I have referred only briefly 
to the question of wage-hour cov- 
erage, but this is of at least equal 
importance. The price of the 75- 
cent minimum in 1950 was a 
reduction in the number of work- 
ers protected by the law. Among 
those wholly excluded are work- 
ers in the retail and service 
trades, whose numbers are rela- 
tively greater with each passing 
year. 

What does all this mean to the 


Federal minimum wage law is 
no protection to waitresses. 
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rest of us? In the narrowest and 
selfish terms, it means 
money. 

Poverty below the subsistence 
level, as we all should know by 
now, is quickly translated into 
slums, delinquency and disease— 
and therefore into higher taxes to 
curb these evils. 

Moreover, 
nomic health is at stake. 


most 


national eco- 
An ex- 
panding national economy, one 
that will absorb both the present 
unemployed and the 700,000 or 
so new workers who enter the la- 
bor market annually, can be 
achieved only if we have the 
ability to consume what we pro- 
duce. We can’t reach that goal 
while millions of our citizens are 
unable to afford even the bare 


our 


necessities. 

Our ‘‘recovery”’ 
year’s recession is an apt ex- 
ample. All the economic signs 
were favorable toward the end of 
1958. There was clearly a pent- 
up demand for goods of all 
kinds; inventories were depleted ; 
the “shake-out” had apparently 


from last 


run its course. 

But in a matter of months the 
much-heralded revival had _ lost 
headway. Production soared, but 
sales lagged behind. Employ- 
ment fell off. Inventories began 
to grow again. There weren't 
enough customers with money to 
buy what they wanted and 
needed. 

We in the United States have 
never sought to bring about eco- 
nomic equality among our people. 
We picture our country as a land 
of opportunity, in which each of 
us can reasonably expect to pros- 
per in proportion to his diligence 
and skill. 

To be sure, we have not fully 
realized this goal, but for the 
most part, until recent years, we 
have recognized our shortcomings 
and tried to correct them. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act itself 
is an example. 
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opportunity for kids of exploited migrants? 


Unless we continue on this 
course, unless we strive cease- 
lessly to make this a land of op- 
portunity for all, we make a 
mockery of our own pretensions 
and place a heavy burden on our 
conscience as a people. 

What do we propose? 

First, we propose to raise the 


minimum hourly wage to $1.25 
—a modest step when it is con- 
sidered that industrial wages as 
a whole have gone up 30 cents an 
hour since the $1 minimum was 
instituted. 

Second, we propose to extend 
the coverage of the law to some 


7,500,- (Continued on Page 31) 


A decade ago Harry Truman signed bill raising the minimum wage. 
But the number of workers protected by the statute was reduced. 
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~ HE years following the AFL- 
Y. CIO merger have been filled 


with important developments, 





some of which anti-union forces have 
attempted to exploit in their con- 
tinuing effort to destroy organized 
labor. 

Anti-union employers in the South 
saw in the reaction to the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation decision 
another circumstance they could man- 
ipulate to thwart the legitimate or- 
ganizing aspirations of their em- 
ployes. The record shows how cyn- 
ically they have acted on this score. 

The McClellan Committee’s find- 
ings were seized upon by anti-union 
forces as a tool they could use to help 
shape a distorted public image of or- 
ganized labor. In addition, unscrup- 
ulous managements deliberately at- 
tempted to smear legitimate unions 
with the taint of corruption. 

Knowing that economic reverses 
tend to promote job fears, anti-union 
employers were quick to capitalize 
upon the recession to add to their 
weapons of opposition to organizing 
and effective collective bargaining. 
Business publications openly carried 
the boast that “this is our year at the 
bargaining table.” 

Demonstrating the staying power 
of the modern American labor move- 
ment, the AFL-CIO has met the chal- 
lenge of these events. Despite the 
mounting intensity of the anti-labor 
drive, AFL-CIO unions have conti- 
nued to win an impressive number 
of NLRB elections. They have con- 
tinued to expand the size of their bar- 
gaining units and have continued to 
bring to more and more workers the 
benefits of trade unionism. 

The AFL-CIO merger occurred in 
December of 1955. Since then AFL- 
CIO unions have participated in close 
to 12,500 NLRB collective bargain- 
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JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 


ing elections. They have won 59 per 
cent and received certification for 
bargaining units of nearly 750,000 
members. 

With the additional thousands of 
workers who have joined AFL-CIO 
ranks through voluntary recognition, 
Railway Labor Act elections, state 
labor board elections and internal 
organizing, it is possible to quote the 
1,000,000 figure in estimating the 
number of workers brought within 
the family of AFL-CIO since the mer- 
ger convention. 

There are unmistakable signs that 
the organizing climate is becoming 
more favorable. Recognizing that fact 
and the desirability of maximizing 
the benefits stemming from it, the 
AFL-CIO in January held a national 
organizing conference. 

About 200 persons attended. There 
were representatives of AFL-CIO de- 
partments and AFL-CIO regional di- 
rectors and assistant regional direc- 
tors. The other delegates in attend- 


ance at the organizing conference 
were direct representatives from sev- 
enty-five national and _ international 
AFL-CIO unions who, in every case, 
had national organizing responsibili- 
ties. There were thirty-two union 
presidents, eleven secretary-treasur- 
ers, twenty-seven vice-presidents and 
twenty-one directors of organization. 

For two days these top-level organ- 
izing officials engaged in a frank ex- 
change of views and experiences. 
They analyzed the difficulties of the 
present day, discussed labor’s organ- 
izing strengths and weaknesses, and 
invariably expressed confident belief 
in a forthcoming acceleration of or- 
ganizing success. 

After first looking at general prob- 
lems and the laws affecting organiz- 
ing activities, the conference focused 
on special problems encountered in 
organizing in the South and among 
white collar workers. 

The importance of the South as an 
organizing field becomes increasing- 
ly evident. Statistics presented at the 
conference underscored this. In the 
last twenty years the population of 
the South has increased 8,000,000. 
Per capita income is five times as 
great. Investment in new plants and 
equipment has increased nearly 700 
per cent. The value of manufacturing 
products has increased six times. Em- 
ployment figures are about 80 per 
cent higher. 

These figures add up to a growth 
rate about 25 per cent above the na- 
tional average. Of greater significance 
is the fact that the rate of growth in 
the Southland is accelerating, with 
every indication that the trend will 
continue for sore time. 

The future of the South, econom- 
ically, is surely favorable, establish- 
ing it as a prime organizing target 


for AFL-CIO unions. 
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Crowding the South for organiz- 
ing attention is the large and growing 
body of white collar workers. For 
the first time in American history, 
the number of white collar workers 
exceeds that of blue collar workers. 
What is not so generally recognized 
is that the growth stems not just from 
the higher rate of increase in white 
collar “industry” but also from the 
relatively greater rate of increase of 
the white collar portion of blue col- 
lar industries. 

Even if organized labor should 
make great strides in organizing 
among still unorganized production 
workers, unless inroads are made into 
the white collar field the position of 
labor relative to the total economy is 
going to lessen. It is no longer a 
matter of choice; it is becoming a 
matter of necessity for organized la- 
bor to attract white collar workers. 


HESE, then, are the major chal- 

_ lenges, the great opportunities. 
What are the prospects of success in 
meeting them? 

They appear to me better than ever. 
I am not prophesying a stampede of 
Southern and white collar workers 
into the ranks of organized labor. 
I am not predicting a doubling of 
AFL-CIO membership in eighteen 
months. But it is my reasoned belief 
that we stand upon the threshold of 
an organizing breakthrough in the 
South and in the white collar field. 

It is true the AFL-CIO has not 
made the same progress among 
Southern workers as in other regions. 
It is true that there are special prob- 
lems in the South. If there were not, 
we would have been more successful 
than we have been. 

But we must keep in mind that our 
organizing efforts in the South can 
scarcely be classified as a failure. 
There are many organized workers in 
the South—in textiles, in steel, in 
woodworking plants, in the building 
trades, in electrical manufacturing, 
in rubber, in communications, in the 
various service industries. 

There are active and effective state- 
wide and city organizations of AFL- 
CIO unions. There are collective bar- 
gaining elections taking place and 
being won in the South as elsewhere. 

We are making headway, against 
tremendous obstacles, not the least of 
which are the ability of employers to 
use Taft-Hartley provisions to their 
advantage and their shameful exploit- 
ation of regional group attitudes. 
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And as the number of organized 
workers grows, the climate for fur- 
ther organization improves. 

Organized labor will have the same 
success among workers in the South- 
land that it has experienced elsewhere 
when those workers themselves per- 
ceive the necessity for organizing for 
collective bargaining purposes. The 
day of that recognition is coming 
closer. Our organizing efforts there 
are helping to bring it closer. Our 
collective bargaining gains are con- 
tributing to the same end. 

The question of whether Southern 
working people can be organized has 
already been answered. The only 
question now is: “When?” 

Now let us consider the white col- 
lar workers. Here again we encoun- 
ter unique problems. 

Traditionally, white collar workers 
have resisted unionization to a great- 
er degree than have production or 
service workers. The factors that 
went into the makeup of the white 
collar work world—the alleged super- 
iority of the position, the supposed 
closer tie with the boss, identification 
with the interests of the management, 
stress on individual effort—all acted 
to persuade the white collar worker 
that union organization was out of 
place in his scheme of things. 

But change is taking place in the 
white collar world. The nature of 
these changes has been discussed fre- 
quently. The change has been in part 
outside the white collar worker—in 
the actual operations of the white col- 
lar tasks and the relationships be- 
tween the white collar employes and 
supervision—and in part within the 
white collar worker himself. 

Slowly, the white collar worker is 
beginning to realize that organiza- 
tion, the hallmark of success in the 
business world, has a definite part to 
play in his well-being. 

The participants in the white col- 
lar panel at the AFL-CIO national 
organizing conference in January did 
more than just outline the problems 
encountered in this field. They spoke 
of- practical means of overcoming 
those problems. 

Summed up, for all their apparent 
novelty, they amounted to a restate- 
ment of a long-known organizing 
principle—that given groups of work- 
ers have given needs and that organ- 
izing success consists simply in prov- 
ing to the satisfaction of those work- 
ers that organizing is the best an- 
swer to the solving of those needs. 


When the national statistics on 
white collar employes are viewed, the 
organizing task may seem awesomely 
formidable. There are as many un- 
organized white collar workers today 
as there are members of AFL-CIO 
unions. The dimensions of the task 
may seem to loom even larger when 
we talk about the “small percentage” 
of white collar workers who belong 
to legitimate unions. 

It would be well, however, to take 
a brief backward glance—back to 
1933. At that time the proportion of 
non-farm, non-supervisory workers in 
all unions was some 13 per cent. To- 
day the degree of unionization among 
eligible white collar workers stands 
in the neighborhood of 17 to 18 per 
cent. Our position relative to the po- 
tential among white collar workers is 
better, then, than union membership 
level was relative to the organizable 
potential in 1933. 

The forward move amid white col- 
lar employes is thus proceeding from 
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MAKE THE DECISIONS 
AT YOUR UNION MEETING 


Attind Regularly 


a greater base. Our resources are 
greater, our awareness of the urgency 
of the organizing task is keener. 

As with the worker in the South. 
the question as to organizing among 
white collar workers must be couched 
in terms of timing rather than in 
terms of possibility. 

It is my firm belief that we are 
closer than at any previous time to 
the beginning of the realization of the 
organizing advance that underlay 
much of the impulse toward merger. 

But, again, it is also my belief that 
one problem—organizational i-valry 
—can negate much of the hoped for 
advance. Fortunately, at the organ- 
izing conference evidence came forth 
of a growing determination on the 
part of the leadership of AFL-CIO 
unions to meet this problem as union- 
ists should meet it—in the spirit of 
fraternal cooperation that has made 
the American labor movement the 
magnificent institution it is. 

















N recent months highly publi- 

cized charges have been made, 

chiefly by business spokesmen, 
that many American products are 
no longer able to compete success- 
fully in world markets and even in 
our own market here at home. 

Most, but not all, of these state- 
ments have also alleged that it is 
high wages in American industry 
that are hindering U.S. competition 
with foreign industries. 

For example, the steel industry, 
looking toward forthcoming collec- 
negotiations, has 
nationwide 


tive bargaining 
argument in 
newspaper advertisements. The giant 
steel firms, in their attempt to brain- 
wash the public to support their po- 
sition against justified wage increases 
for steel workers, have even spread 
the scare story that higher steel 
wages in the U.S. will turn jobs of 
(American steel workers over to 
Russians. 

How much truth is there to these 
allegations? 

Of course, there is no question that 
wages in the United States are higher 
than anywhere else in the world. 
Indeed, the increasing wages Ameri- 
can workers have received through 
union organization and _ collective 
bargaining have largely made pos- 


used this 
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By BERT SEIDMAN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


sible the mass consumption and mass 
production that characterize our 
economy more than any other in the 
world. It is also the chief reason 
why our standard of living is the 
highest in the world. 

Mere assertions that high wages 
will necessarily price American in- 
dustry out of world markets are not 
enough. What are the actual facts? 
Have American exports fallen to 
catastrophically low levels? Have 
prices of U.S. exports risen unduly? 
Are high wages in the U.S. respon- 
sible for whatever decline in exports 
may have taken place? 

Answers to these questions are 
important for determining the real 
position of our country in world 
trade. Let us examine some of the 
relevant facts. 

In 1958 American non-military ex- 
ports were $16.3 billion. This was 
$3 billion less than in 1957, but ex- 
ports in 1957 were inflated by the 
Suez crisis plus poor European har- 
vests which created an abnormally 
large demand for U.S. oil, cotton and 
wheat. In addition, the investment 
boom in many foreign countries in 
1957 sharpened the demand for 
U.S. exports of both capital goods 
and raw materials. 

Even though 1958 was a recession 


year, not only in the United States 
but also in many other countries, 
U.S. exports last year were $2.3 bil- 
lion above the annual average for 
1952-56. Moreover, although exports 
declined in 1958 somewhat more than 
imports, we still had an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of $3.4 billion. 

Manufactured products have most 
often been mentioned by those who 
claim that the position of the United 
States in world markets has dras- 
tically weakened. This is the most 
important sector, too, because it 
accounts for nearly three-fifths of our 
exports. 

Yet in 1958 American exports of 
finished manufactures were well 
above any previous year except 1957. 
In fact, in 1958 we sold abroad 
nearly two and one-half times as 
many finished manufactures as we 
bought from foreign countries. 

It is noteworthy that one. reason 
why U.S. exports did not fall below 
normal levels in 1958 was that, con- 
trary to the widespread impression 
that has been created, U.S. export 
prices on the average remained stable 
during the year. 

Moreover, U.S. export prices in 
recent years have not risen more than 
those of other major countries. 

Increases in wholesale prices be- 
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tween 1953 and 1958 are as follows: 
France, 21 per cent; Britain, 13 per 
cent; United States, 8 per cent; 
West Germany, 6 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, U.S. export 
levels do not seem to have been tied 
very closely to price developments. 
As the following table indicates, ex- 
port volume seems to depend much 
more on worldwide business condi- 


tions than on _ year-to-year price 
changes. 
Year-to-Year Change 
Exports Prices 
% % 
1955 ...06. 411.3 +-0.4 
1956 ...... +213 +3.3 
1957 ..ccee +322 +2.9 
1958 ...... —16.2 +1.4 


The table shows that exports rose 
more in 1956 than in any of the 
other years shown. Yet 1956 was 
also the year with the biggest price 
increase. On the other hand, 1958 
exports dropped off even though 
prices rose less in 1958 than in the 
earlier years. 

With the anticipated economic re- 
vival abroad stimulated in part by 
our own recovery, it is quite likely 
that U.S. exports will expand this 
year. The Chase-Manhattan Bank, in 
a recent bulletin, said: 

“More intense competition for 
foreign markets during periods of 
slackened world demand is not un- 
usual. History suggests that a re- 
vival of world demand in response 
to a renewed advance in business 
activity could lead to a pickup in 
U.S. exports.” 

All these figures add up to the 
conclusion that America’s position 
in the world market is still strong. 
Moreover, the small recent decline in 
U.S. sales abroad can’t be blamed 
primarily on high prices for Ameri- 
can exports. 

Nevertheless, it is true that U.S. 
exports have fallen off moderately, 
even if not enough to balance our 
exports with imports. We should not 
be startled by this development. 
Neither should we be dismayed by 
it. In fact, in many ways it is a 
healthy development. 

We ought not to be too surprised 
that some American industries are 
now facing increasing competition 
from abroad. 

Immediately following World War 
II and for a number of years there- 
after, the world market was com- 
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pletely dominated by our country. 
It was the U.S. which was able to 
provide the goods and materials 
needed by the war-ravaged countries 
of Europe and Japan as well as the 
newly industrializing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

There was no reason to think that 
this situation would last indefinitely. 
As a matter of fact, the Marshall 
Pian had as its goal the revival of 
the economies of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. More recently our 
programs of economic assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries, which 
organized labor has strongly sup- 
ported, have been aimed at helping 
these countries to expand _ their 
economies so that they can _partici- 
pate more widely in world trade and 
thus raise their extremely low living 
standards. 

It has been the increasing ability 
of those countries to obtain markets 
for their products in the United 
States and other more industrialized 
countries that has helped to stimulate 
their economic progress and improve 
the living conditions of their people. 
This has been important for the 
strength and the welfare of the entire 
free world. 

Certainly these are developments 
the United States must welcome. 
Impoverishment in democratic na- 
tions and their continued economic 
dependence on the U.S. would im- 
measurably weaken the free world 
in its competition both in the markets 
of the world and in the minds of men 
with the rapidly expanding Soviet 
economy and its totalitarian political 
system. 

Nevertheless, it is worth pointing 
out that, while some limitations on 
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trade have been removed by the 
Western European countries, many of 
them still apply restrictions on im- 
ports from the dollar area. This 
would seem to indicate that the U.S. 
still retains a sizable competitive 
advantage and that foreign firms are 
not strong enough to compete with 
our products on an equal basis. 

In fact, the continued excess of our 
exports over our imports is simply 
a measure of the extent to which U.S. 
industries find it easier to compete 
successfully in foreign markets than 
foreign industries can compete in 
ours. 

While this is the true picture 
looked at as a whole, it may not ap- 
ply, of course, to particular firms and 
industries which may be having dif- 
ficulty competing in foreign markets. 

There is evidence that some large 
American firms have not yet recog- 
nized that they will not be able to 
compete successfully in world mar- 
kets on a “business as usual” basis. 

A case in point is the widely pub- 
licized award by the TVA of a con- 
tract for a steel turbo-generator to a 
British firm over the considerably 
higher bids of two American com- 
panies, General Electric and Westing- 
house. 

GE and Westinghouse charged that 
it was higher labor which 
caused them to lose the contract. The 
fact is that Westinghouse, the lower 
of the two American bidders, sub- 
mitted a bid more than $6,000,000 
higher than the British firm’s figure. 
but Westinghouse’s labor cost on the 
contract would have been only about 
$1,500,000 more. This was true de- 
spite the fact that, according to Gen- 
eral Electric, the actual wages paid 
in the British firm are 60 per cent 
lower than those paid by American 
electrical manufacturers. 


costs 


Moreover, the U.S. companies had 
refused to accept a TVA condition 
calling for damages in the event of 
delivery delays. TVA understandably 
regarded this as “a material devia- 
tion” from the terms of the invitation 
to bid on the contract. Obviously. 
higher wages in the U.S. had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the failure of 
the American firms to obtain this 
contract. 

There may be instances where un- 
duly low wages or labor standards in 
foreign countries do unfairly handi- 
cap American firms in world markets 
or permit foreign firms to make sales 
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in this country solely because of un- 
warranted labor cost advantage. Al- 
though much more detailed infor- 


mation bearing on _ international 
comparisons of wages and _ labor 
standards would be most _ useful, 
there is evidence that such unfair 


wages and labor standards do exist 
in some exporting industries and in 
some countries. 

Decent wages and working condi- 
tions—limited in each country only 
by the economic capacity and the 
productivity of its industries — are 
required if there is to be fair compe- 
tition in international trade. 


RGANIZED labor has been con- 
O cerned with this problem for a 
long time, and it has also had the at- 
tention of our government and the 
governments of some other countries. 

In 1953 the U.S. informally pro- 
posed a clause in the international 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT treaty which 
governs the tariff and trade negotia- 
tions among many nations, including 
the U.S.) giving specific recognition 
to the principle of fair labor stand- 
ards in international trade. If that 
clause had been adopted, the coun- 
tries in GATT would have recognized: 

(1) That all countries have a 
common interest in the achievement 
and maintenance of fair labor stand- 
ards related to productivity, and thus 
in the improvement of wages and 
working conditions as productivity 
may permit; and 

(2) That unfair labor conditions 
(i.e., the maintenance of labor con- 
ditions below those which the pro- 
ductivity of the industry and the 
economy at large would justify), 
particularly in production for export, 
may create difficulties in international 
trade which nullify or impair bene- 
fits under this agreement. 

“In matters relating to labor 
standards [that arise under this 
agreement, the parties] shall consult 
with the International Labor Organi- 
zation.” 

The following year the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy (the Randall Commission) 
stated : 

“Our negotiators should simply 
make clear that no tariff concessions 
will be granted on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are 
substandard in the exporting coun- 
try.” 


is the 
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To emphasize the importance of 
the issue, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its recent meeting adopted 
a special statement on fair labor 
standards in international trade. The 
Executive Council urged our govern- 
ment to “press for the adoption of a 
firm international policy and effective, 


realistic practices promoting fair 
labor standards in _ international 
trade.” 

The Executive Councils recom- 


mended that U.S. representatives to 
GATT seek adoption of a clause 
similar to the one proposed in 1953. 
The Council also asked that the gov- 
ernment take effective action to pro- 
mote fair labor standards in inter- 
national trade in conjunction with 
tariff negotiations to take place in 
1960 and through our representa- 
tives in the ILO. 

In making recommendations for 
promoting fair labor standards in 
international trade, the AFL-CIO 
leaders were careful to point out that 
wage levels should not be expected 
to be equalized in all countries. They 


insisted, however, that “wages and 
working conditions in exporting 


countries should fully reflect the pro- 


ductivity and technological advance 
of the industry and the national 
economy [of exporting countries ].” 

“Substandard wage levels or work- 
ing conditions,” the statement said, 
“are clear evidence of the existence 
of unfair competition in international 
trade and should be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible.” 

The international trade policy of 
the United States should be aimed at 
raising wages and living standards 
abroad, not at depressing them at 
home. 

We should not forget that while 
trade is important to the U.S. econo- 
my, the mass purchasing power of 
American workers and their families 
which has made possible the tremen- 
dous growth of our economy is far 
more important. 

It would be a false solution to the 
problems American industry may face 
in world markets to reduce the in- 
of American workers and 
thereby severely contract the major 
market for the products of virtually 
all American industries. Certainly 
nothing could be more harmful to 
the American economy and the wel- 
fare of the entire American people. 


comes 


Sea Unions Warn Herter 


EADS of two AFL-CIO mari- 

time unions have told the State 
Department that it would be “most 
inadvisable” to interfere with the ef- 
forts of labor to raise the standards 
of the crews of American-owned 
ships flying the flags of Panama and 
Liberia. The warning was directed 
to Christian A. Herter, Acting Secre- 
tary of State. 

Injection of the State Department 
into the situation, said President Paul 
Hall of the Seafarers International 
Union and President Joseph Curran 
of the National Maritime Union, 
would be interference in “what is 
essentially and simply a labor dis- 
pute between American maritime 
unions and. American maritime man- 
agement.” 

The two union presidents wrote 
their joint letter to Mr. Herter fol- 
lowing reports that the State Depart- 
ment was studying decisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the courts in disputes growing out 
of efforts of American unions to or- 
ganize crews of ships operating under 
so-called “flags of convenience.” 


The Department, it was reported, 
felt the decisions might conflict with 
American navigation treaties with 
Panama and Liberia. 

Mr. Curran and Mr. Hall informed 
the Acting Secretary of State that a 
large section of U.S. shipping com- 
panies uses Panamanian and -Li- 
berian registry as “a purely techni- 
cal and legalistic device to evade 
American wage scales and conditions 
(and American taxes as well) .” 

The ships are not owned in either 
of the two countries, do not call at 
their ports and have only “the most 
tenuous connection” with them, the 
Hall-Curran letter said. 
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RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


By GUS TYLER 


Director, Training Institute, 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


the worker on the job must re- 

main the broad continuing base 
of effective trade unionism. But if 
this bread-and-butter duty is not to 
deteriorate into business unionism or 
worse, if it is not to result in an un- 
inspired, corrupt, leadership 
with inert, even fictional, member- 
ship, then the trade union needs a 
greater goal than the contract, a 
broader religion than the dollar sign. 

It must be concerned with industry 
as a whole, with the economy, with 
the nation, with democracy. The so- 
cial view has a double value. It 
makes the union an integrated and 
contributory force in the community, 
and it raises the spiritual level of 
both the leadership and the rank and 
file. 

The American economy of the sec- 
ond half of the Twentieth Century is 
much too much of a legislated econ- 
omy for the unions to believe that 
they can defend the economic status 
of their workers solely through con- 


T HE protection and progress of 


even 


tract. 

In its political work the trade un- 
ion must place primary emphasis on 
social purpose rather than personal 
power, on program rather than pa- 
tronage. 

This is not only morally desirable; 
it is also the most realistic way to 
proceed, because the only way a trade 
union leadership can “deliver” the 
votes of its membership is by con- 
vincing its membership that a pro- 
gram of a candidate is desirable. 

The key to those votes is under- 
standing. The workers must know 
why they should vote, for what they 
should vote and for whom _ they 
should vote. Concentration on the 
political education of the worker 
would not only keep labor politics on 
a high plane but also revolutionize 
American politics, by teaching mil- 
lions of voters that politics is a strug- 
gle of ideas and ideals and not just 
a contest among labels, faces, names 
and prejudices. 

The modern union needs “profes- 
sional” leadership in the same way 
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This article is excerpted from a 
pam phlet issued by the Fund for the 
Republic as part of its study of trade 
unions and individual freedom, 


that modern government needs pro- 
fessional guidance. Finding the prop- 
er relationship between professional 
administration and democratic con- 
trol is a necessary part of a new phi- 
losophy which seeks unions con- 
ducted along efficient, ethical, crea- 
tive lines within the framework of a 
vigorous democracy. 

The structural devices for demo- 
cratic direction and control must vary 
from trade to trade, union to union, 
but the form is less important than 
the spirit—namely, professional per- 
formance under democratic controls. 


ROM the point of view of both serv- 
P icine the member and maintain- 
ing civilized industrial relations, the 
union security clauses with their pre- 
dictable flow of income through dues 
are highly desirable. 

However, because of the large sums 
of money involved, because they are 
to be held and used in trust for the 
membership and because dues pay- 
ments are obligatory, there must be 
public accountability of union fi- 
nances. 

Preferably, this should be complete 
and voluntary. Failing that, it should 
be compulsory under legislation that 
allows freedom of action for the union 
while protecting the membership 
against theft, misappropriation or 
malfeasance. 

Unions require 
structure, in policy. 

Autonomy is necessary because of 
the wide variety of circumstances in 
the crafis, trades and industries to 
which different unions must make ad- 
justment. It is also required because 


autonomy—in 


of local customs, ethnic attitudes, 
traditions. 
The labor movement in_ recent 


years has felt the need to modify the 
old concept of autonomy. This feel- 
ing arose from the fear that the good 
name of labor would be blackened by 


the behavior of some unions and un- 
ionists. 

Although labor as a whole had no 
legal responsibility for every part 
thereof and lacked the constitutional 
means of correcting the behavior of 
any part thereof, it nevertheless rec- 
ognized that it had a collective re- 
sponsibility for each of its constitu- 
ents before the public. This realiza- 
tion created a concept of modified 
autonomy: !f you want to carry the 
family name, you must not disgrace 
the family. A minimum standard of 
conduct is established and the ethical 
codes are enforced with warnings, re- 
quests for reform and ultimate ex- 
pulsion. 

As quasi-public institutions, deeply 
and immediately affecting the public 
interest, unions cannot hope to escape 
and should positively seek some de- 
gree of public regulation. They 
should demand a body of public law 
that would make union officers ac- 
countable not only to the membership 
but to the public for proper handling 
of finances and conformity with a un- 
ion’s democratic constitution, 


TS alternative to proper legisla- 
tive regulation of unions is no leg- 
islation. This is acceptable and fea- 
sible if there is no misuse of funds 
or power by trade union leadership. 
But so long as there is any sizable or 
well-publicized abuse—a_probability 
made more likely in the absence of 
public regulation—the national tem- 
per will ultimately turn against un- 
ionism to demand not just that the 
abuses be eradicated but that the un- 
ions themselves be destroyed. 

Can these six strands of proposed 
policy be woven into a pattern of bal- 
anced rights and responsibilities? 

>A union has the right to protect, 
advance and champion its dues-pay- 
ing members against all and any. 
But it has the responsibility to under- 
stand how its activities affect the total 
society of which it and its members 
are a part. 

>A union has the right to security. 
a union (Continued on Page 31) 
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Justice for the Jobless 


Che Eira by 


GEORGE 


MEAN 





FULL YEAR has now elapsed since our 


9 


economy began to “recover” from the 


1957-58 recession. Yet the number of 
unemployed workers in America today is only 
slightly smaller than at the very lowest point 
of the slump. 

Clearly there is desperate need for prompt, 
imaginative action by the federal government 
on many fronts if there is to be any “recovery” 
for the jobless. Despite claims to the contrary 
by the Administration, our national goal of 
full employment will not come about auto- 
matically. 

Even if Congress embarked at once upon the 
program we have recommended, some time 
would necessarily elapse before the results were 
felt in terms of jobs. 

Thus it is most urgent to provide adequately 
for unemployed workers at once—specifically 
through a thorough and realistic revision of our 


unemployment compensation system. 


12 


Temporary extension of unemployment bene- 
fits is not enough. 

What America needs is a set of minimum 
federal standards to serve as a foundation for 
unemployment compensation in every state. 

The need is obvious if we consider the his- 
Efforts 


to bring about such legislation began as early 


tory of unemployment compensation. 


as 1915, but in 1935, when the federal statute 
was enacted, only one state had moved toward 
a jobless pay system. 

The twenty-year delay was caused primarily 
by the reluctance of any state to burden its 
industry with a tax that would put it at a 
competitive disadvantage with other states. 
Once the federal law provided for a federal- 
state partnership in this field, every state 
promptly adopted enabling legislation. 

It was hoped and expected that the federal 
law would equalize the tax burden and re- 


move the possibility of interstate competition 
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of the worst kind—competition based on 
human hardship. This hope has not been ful- 
filled. 

Because the law sets no minimum standards 
for the amount or the. duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits, the individual states have been 
reluctant to improve their terms. 

Because the law provides for state-by-state 
reserve funds, each state must retain in re- 
serve a greater proportion of its unemploy- 
ment taxes than would be necessary if the risks 
were shared by the nation as a whole. 

What do these developments mean to un- 
employed workers? 

First, they mean far lower weekly benefits 
than the law originally intended. Instead of 
unemployment benefits averaging 50 per cent 
of weekly wages, the average is now only 33 
per cent. To put it another way, in 1939 the 
typical benefit ceiling was 65 per cent of 
average weekly wages in the states as a whole. 
Today the figure is 43 per cent. 

Second, interstate competition based on 
human hardship has been resumed on a broad 
scale. 

Average weekly benefits range from $34.54 
in Michigan to $18.40 in North Carolina. Un- 
employment taxes on employers are seven 
times as great in some states than in others 
because of such variations. And state develop- 
ment commissions in low-benefit states use this 
tax differential as a device to lure industry. 
Thus there is a continuing threat to the jobs 
of workers in some states and continuing 
pressure in all states to keep benefits down. 

Even the Administration has recognized the 
shortcomings of unemployment compensation 
laws. Unfortunately, its idea of a remedy to 
date has been to make pious appeals to the 
respective states to mend their ways. These 
appeals have issued annually since 1954, but 
not a single state has come close to the recom- 
mended program. 

These facts have created an increasing de- 


mand for federal standards from a_ wide 
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variety of sources. Twelve governors, whose 
states include half the workers covered by un- 
employment insurance, have called for federal 
standards. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, has described such action as “the 
most useful step we can take in the near fu- 
ture” to stabilize our economy. 

The Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security, appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor, strongly urged a full program of fed- 
eral standards that would ultimately raise 
maximum benefits to two-thirds of the state’s 
average weekly wage and duration of benefits 
to at least thirty weeks. 

We in the AFL-CIO are in general accord 


with the Advisory Council. We propose: 


1. A primary benefit of 50 per cent of an 
individual’s weekly wages or two-thirds of the 
state’s average weekly wage, whichever is less. 

2. A benefit period of at least thirty-nine 
weeks for unemployed workers who continue 


to meet eligibility requirements. 


3. Extension of coverage to all establish- 


ments having one or more employes. 


4. Establishment of a federal reinsurance 
fund from which grants can be made to states 


suffering unusually high unemployment. 


The benefit amounts are those recom- 
mended to the states by President Eisenhower. 
They will never be achieved without federal 
action. 

With nearly five million Americans un- 
employed, with more than one-third of them 
ineligible for unemployment insurance be- 
cause of weaknesses in the present law and 
with existing benefits far below the amounts 
necessary to avert human hardship, we can no 
longer delay action. 

We need realistic federal standards for un- 
employment compensation. 


We need them now. 

















Let’s Have a National Health Fund 


By LEO PERLIS 


Director, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 


issue affecting the well-being of 
the American people, there comes 
a time when only the clear, sharp 
light of understading can illumine 
the way to a solution. Such is the 
need today in America’s war against 


-_ in the case of a national 


disease. 

Recent years have seen the devel- 
opment of a problem—epic in scope 
—in the nation’s health field. 

Should national health 
continue to compete for the charity 


agencies 


dollar or become a part of the long- 
accepted principle of federated fund- 
raising? Would the health cause be 
served better by the present disease- 
by-disease approach or should the 
total health of the whole man be the 
prime focus in fund-raising, planning, 
research and treatment? 

With the advent of this problem, 
battle lines have been formed, ex- 
treme positions have been taken, ar- 
bitrary decisions have been the order 
of the day. A cloud of confused 
thinking has descended upon this 
complex issue to the point where the 
basic values have become obscured. 

This, then, is the problem area with 
which the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee is concerned in one of 
its priority programs for the year 
1959—the establishment of a Na- 
tional Health Fund. 


T Is truly unfortunate that many na- 
I tional voluntary health agencies 
which have done yeoman service are 
currently under attack from so many 
quarters—management, labor, news- 
papers, magazines and citizen groups. 

Much credit must go to these na- 
tional health agencies for their pio- 
neer efforts in pinpointing the single 
disease and arousing people to action. 
In like fashion, they influenced gov- 
ernment attitudes toward the health 
field. For the most part, these agen- 
cies were created because of govern- 
ment laxity. Here again, they showed 
the way, as evidenced by the rise in 
government support for health in the 
past decade. This increased support 
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is largely due to the groundwork laid 
by the agencies. 

Look, for example, at the fact that 
a total of only $8,124,000 was appro- 
priated to the National Institutes of 
Health of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, in the 1947-48 
fiscal year. Compare this with the 
total appropriation to all the health 
institutes for the 1958-1959 fiscal 
year which was $193,441,000. Com- 
pare also the fact that in 1948-49 the 
government allocated only $14,500,- 
000 to the National Cancer Institute, 
while ten years later the Cancer In- 
stitute’s appropriation was $55,923,- 
000. 

The current Cancer Institute ap- 
propriation is more than twice the 
amount of the total appropriation for 
all the national health institutes in 
the 1948-49 fiscal year. 

We can only applaud the construc- 
tive educational job the voluntary 
health agencies have done. We recog- 
nize that, historically, it was neces- 
sary for these agencies to develop as 
they did—on their own. 

The labor movement believes, how- 
ever, that the time has arrived to put 
the human body back together again. 


The time is with us when the extremes 
must be shunned in favor of a logical, 
common sense method that will serve 
all the people. 

We believe this method is the Na- 
tional Health Fund. 

The importance of the National 
Health Fund concept stands out even 
more graphically when the extremes 
are scrutinized. 

First is the isolationism propounded 
by the voluntary health 
This is based on their concentration 


agencies. 


on one disease which they believe is 
the best way of raising more money. 

The second extreme is the one set 
forth by the field of federated fund- 
raising which calls for funds to be 
raised in local communities for health 
purposes and then turned over to the 
Medical Research Program of the 
National Fund for Medical Education. 

The third extreme would 
about through one strong agency ab- 
sorbing the functions of existing 
health agencies until it becomes, in 
effect, a pseudo-national health fund. 
This extreme brings with it the raid- 
ing of other agencies and their juris- 
dictions. 


come 


Labor believes it has sound reasons 
for avoiding this trio of extremes. 


T HE isolationism of the health agen- 
cies encourages, rather than elim- 
inates, the waste and inefficiency that 
accompany a multiplicity of cam- 


paigns. 
Raising funds and _ transmitting 


them through the Medical Research 
Program simlpy establishes another 
agency with the separate campaigns 
continuing in local communities. Al- 
so under this plan the contributor 
believes he is giving for tréatment, 
training and research when actually 
he will be giving for research and 
only partly for training. Treatment 
is not included in MRP. 

The third extreme can accomplish 
few positive results with the excep- 
tion of strengthening an already 
strong agency to the detriment of 
other agencies, 
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The AFL-CIO Community Services 
program specifically calls for the es- 
tablishment of a voluntary federation 
of existing national voluntary health 
agencies for the purposes of raising 
funds once a year for all, allocating 
funds on the basis of relative needs 
and coordinating basic medical re- 
search. 

This has been labor’s position for 
many years. An editorial to this 
effect appeared in a labor publication 
as far back as 1945. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council early in 1957 called 
for the establishment of a national 
fund of this type. 

A National Health Fund could 
raise money for all the health agen- 
cies in a united way either through 
community chests and united funds 
or through its own once-a-year inde- 
pendent drive for funds. A National 
Health Fund would provide a means 
for closer collaboration between the 
voluntary and governmental agencies 
in the health field. It would also 
make for closer liaison internation- 
ally. 


F pwceage AL fund would not elimi- 
nate the existing organizations. 
There would still be an American 
Cancer Society, an American Heart 
Association and the rest. It would not 
replace or substitute for these agen- 
cies. Instead, it would be their cam- 
paign and budgeting organization and 
a channel for basic medical research. 
This would then leave the agencies 
free to pursue their most important 
functions—public education and in- 
formation, research, treatment and 
service. 

The board of a National Health 
Fund must be representative of all 
the people, but the scientific aspects 
of the Fund must be in the hands 
of competent, professional people. 
Equally important is the fact that the 
allocation of funds must be based on 
sound, professional advice. 

Perhaps the greatest single element 
behind the opposition to a National 
Health Fund is fear. The health agen- 
cies express fear because it is new 
and has not been tried. They are 
afraid they will lose or jeopardize 
their programs. The federation field 
fears that a National Health Fund 
may become so powerful in local com- 
munities that it will upset the bal- 
ance between the welfare and health 
fields. 


In reality, there are many prece- 
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dents which should serve to prove 
these fears groundless. The National 
War Fund successfully federated for- 
eign relief and defense needs. The 
Community Chest movement initially 
and later the United Fund movement 
testify to the validity of properly or- 
ganized federated efforts. , 

The health agencies fear that their 
needs will not be fully understood 
and their positions thereby weakened 
if they enter into federated campaigns 
is likewise without fundation. It is 
our belief they would come to united 
funds and community chests from a 
position of strength rather than weak- 
ness. Any agency that has popular 
support and an effective program has 
little to fear in the federation process. 

The fear that is prevalent, too, in 
terms of federation’s ability to raise 
the greater sums needed to include 
the health agencies is, in our opinion, 
unsubstantiated by experience. 

The growth and development of 
federation carried with it sweeping 
evidence of the willingness and abil- 
ity of the American contributor to 
give more when the need for more 
was proved to his satisfaction. The 
substantial and often amazing gains 
made in community after community 
over the years cannot be ignored. 

Last year a total of $423 million 
was raised by united fund and com- 
munity chest campaigns across the 
land. The voluntary health drives 
raised a total of more than $147 mil- 
lion. It is our sincere belief that the 
impact of the health agencies’ en- 
trance into federation would see 
approximately $250 millions raised 
for health purposes—which is over 
$100 million more than they now 
raise. These additional funds could 
be used to advantage in the war on 
disease. 

At the present time the key to dis- 
pelling this variety of fears most 
effectively can be found in experi- 
mentation. Why not take one or sev- 
eral communities where voluntary 
health agencies agree to test a Na- 
tional Health Fund in two succesive 
campaigns? Gradually this experi- 
mentation could be expanded to in- 
clude the state and later the nation. 
This system may have its failings, 
but it would be a concrete move in a 
positive direction. 

This is the goal the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities seek in its 
priority program for a National 


Health Fund. 


To implement our program, we are 
beginning at the local level. CSA 
is urging every state and local central 
labor body to adopt a clear-cut reso- 
lution stating its position regarding 
a National Health Fund. Local com- 
munity services committees are being 
asked to send letters with copies of 
these resolutions to all health agen- 
cies through the central labor bodies, 
requesting these local health chap- 
ters to contact their national organi- 
zation and urge them to join in cre- 
ating a National Health Fund. 

Through CSA, labor will also push 
for cities and towns to inaugurate 
programs of experimentation, for 
central labor unions to recommend 
that their united funds study the 
health fund idea and for labor groups 
to secure publicity so that the gen- 
eral public will have an opportunity 
to weigh and discuss the merits of 
the health fund plan. 

Every technique of citizen educa- 
tion and community organization at 
CSA’s command will be used to en- 
able the National Health Fund con- 
cept to penetrate the murky haze that 
now Cloaks this national health issue. 
And throughout every phase of CSA’s 
action program, we shall not be work- 
ing alone but will be cooperating 
with local labor groups, local health 
agencies, local citizen organizations 
and local chests, funds and planning 
bodies. 

It is our hope that this priority 
program of AFL-CIO Community 
Services will be a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the public good and will 
have a profound effect in the war 
against disease. 

It is our hope, too, that those 
forces most directly affected on the 
fund-raising side of this problem will 
listen to the voice of labor as it strives 
to be heard above the clamor and 
clash of the organizational battles in 
health. 

For, without doubt, fund-raising is 
only a means to an end. Our great- 
est concern should be with the end 
product — research, training, educa- 
tion and service. 

It goes without saying that the end 
never justifies the means. But would 
not the end be even better if we used 
more proper means? 





Life is not long, and too much of 

it must not pass in idle delibera- 

tion how it shall be spent. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


_— 
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BE UNION—BUY LABEL 





(OLDE 
IUD! 


LL over America there’s a very 
special celebration taking place 
this year. Union labor’s dis- 

tinguished symbols—the union label, 
the shop card and the service button 
—are observing a golden anniversary 
of accomplishment and service. The 
Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment is fifty years old. 

In March, 1909, a group of dedi- 
cated trade unionists gathered in 
Washington to form a new national 
organization—to establish a clearing 
house for the emblems that identified 
goods produced by union members 
and services performed by union 
members. 

Leadership came from the revered 
father of the American labor move- 
ment, Samuel Gompers, and what is 
now the AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Department came into 
being. 

It is worthy of note that today, a 
half-century later, every existing un- 
ion represented at the founding con- 
vention of the Department is still af- 
filiated with it. Of course, since 1909 
scores of other unions have been 
added to the imposing list of organi- 
zations making up the official union 
label family. 

New methods have been adopted 
across the decades to make the De- 
partment’s efforts to promote and 
publicize the emblems of unionism 
more efficient and more far-reaching. 

From time to time new faces and 
personalities have appeared upon the 
union label scene. Historically known 
names of many dedicated and capa- 
ble labor leaders have graced the 
roster of the Department’s many ex- 
ecutive boards since our group had 
its beginning fifty years ago. 

Yet several important factors have 
always remained the same in this 
vitally important part of the trade 
union movement. Among these are 
the principles upon which the em- 
blems of labor and, indeed, this very 
Department of the AFL-CIO were 


established and the strong and con- 
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ANVIVERSARY YEAR 


By JOSEPH LEWIS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 


and Service Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


sistent support which these emblems 
have received from the membership 
of our unions. 

All will agree that it is a good thing 
for union members to cooperate with 
and give mutual support to brother 
unionists. This applies particularly 
to union members spending their un- 
ion-earned wages for goods and serv- 
ices made possible by other union 
members. 

“All for one, one for all” has al- 
ways been the watchword of devoted 
union members. Convincing evidence 
of the successful application of this 
principle is written into the annals 
of union label history. 


oDAY the demand for organized 

labor’s symbols on goods and 
services in America is greater than 
ever before. Today the supply of 
these services and products is at an 
all-time high in the marketplaces of 
our land. 

This has brought about 
through the individual efforts of the 


been 


members of our AFL-CIO unions, 
coupled with the fine support re- 
ceived from their families and friends. 

The day-to-day determination of 
the individual trade unionist to de- 
mand and insist upon the union label, 
shop card and service button is the 
heart and the strength of the many 
campaigns conducted by the Union 
Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment. 

The idea of marking union prod- 
ucts with union labels and identify- 
ing services with shop cards and serv- 
ice buttons was not a new one in 
1909. The ambition of a craftsman 
to let the world know that his own 
skill and handiwork went into the 
creation of something worthwhile is 
as old as time itself. Long before our 
Department had its first convention, 
unions had displayed their emblems 
and used them well. 

What was needed in 1909 was a 
centrally located body designed to 
guide and coordinate the strength of 
the entire labor movement in the un- 


California Governor Edmund Brown (left) with author. San Francisco 
will be site of peak observance—the AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show. 
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ion label field. A national clearing 
house was required to marshal the 
buying power of all union people and 
guide the buying habits of consumers 
in a manner making possible a lasting 
prosperity for all. 

This is the mission of the Union 
Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment. For five decades its campaigns 
and programs have helped bring in- 
creased benefits to all Americans, 
made jobs more secure, created great- 
er public demand for union labor 
itself. 

With the conténuation of the sup- 
port and help the Department receives 
from the rest of the trade union 
movement, this important task will 
continue to progress into the unnum- 
bered pages of future history and 
bring even greater good to-those who 
toil and to our nation as a whole. 

How shall we observe this golden 
vear? 

Appropriately, the year was 
launched with a special calendar is- 
sued by the Department. Copies of 
this calendar went to thousands of 
union organizations across the land. 

The calendar is on display in union 
meeting halls, in offices and in pub- 
lic buildings. It pictures the union 
labels. shop cards and service buttons 
of our affiliates and reminds every- 
body to buy union label goods and 
use union services. 

The AFL-CIO Union - Industries 
Show, sponsored and produced by the 
Department, will be a peak’ in the ob- 
servance of the golden anniversary 
vear. It is fitting that this year’s ex- 
position, the largest of its kind in the 
world, will take place in “the land of 
gold” itself—California. San Fran- 
cisco will be the scene of the big show. 
The dates: May | through“May 6. 

Our slogan for this year’s Union- 
Industries Show is: “Be a Fifty-niner 
—See the San Francisco Union-In- 
dustries Show!” 

An atmosphere of opportunity sur- 
rounds this public presentation of 
skilled labor and fair management 
working together cooperatively and 
harmoniously. At the Union-Indus- 
tries Show our unions and the com- 
panies that employ their members 
dramatically tell the story of good 
labor-management relations. Color- 
ful, action-packed exhibits spell out 
the benefits brought to our entire 
nation when employes and employers 
pull together for a common cause. 

At the annual expositions consum- 
ers learn why union-made goods are 
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Happy to be photographed with a collection 
of union labels were Bill Schnitzler (left), 
AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer, and Joe Lewis. 


better value and union-performed 
services are more efficient. Fair em- 
ployers see union members exerting 
themselves to increase sales for com- 
panies which are fair to their em- 
ployes. 

All visitors to the show learn the 
important part organized labor plays 
in the national economy and the vital 
bearing of union workers’ abilities 
and skills on the well-being of all 
citizens. 

No charge is made for admission 
to the big show. All are invited to 
be the guests of the trade union move- 
ment and to see and sample the goods 
and services that are the hallmarks 
of a free labor movement serving a 
free nation in a democratic manner. 

Exciting and educational displays 
worth large sums will brighten the 
exhibit halls at San Francisco’s Civic 
Center during the first six days of 
May. Prizes and souvenirs in large 
quantities will be distributed to visit- 
ors. 

Another high point of the anni- 
versary year will be Union Label 
Week, set for September 7 to 13. 
During that week the message of 
union labels will be carried into cities 
and towns all over America. Picnics, 
parades, rallies, special proclama- 
tions, window displays and dances 
will carry out the theme of our De- 
partment’s half-century observance. 

The labor press—the publications 
of the AFL-CIO, the journals of af- 
filiated national and international un- 
ions, and local labor papers—has a 
vital role in spreading the good news 
of the golden birthday year. 

Front runners, of course, in fur- 
nishing this invaluable help to our 
Department’s celebration are this 
magazine and the AFL-CIO’s weekly 
newspaper. We are deeply indebted 
to both of these excellent publica- 
tions. 

There could have been no effective 
union label, shop card and service 


button progress without the support 
of the various unions and their mem- 
bers. And the inspiring story of this 
progress would have gone untold were 
it not for the interest and the concern 
of the bona fide labor press. 

Records of the Department’s con- 
ventions from 1909 to the present 
itemize five decades of growth and 
forward movement in the union label 
field. These convention reports show 
a parallel increase in the size and 
extent of the labor press and constant 
and increasing help and assistance 
to our Department from labor’s many 
fine publications. . 

To labor’s bonafide newspapers 
and magazines we tender our sin- 
cerest thanks and dedicate a great 
portion of our observance of this im- 
portant year. 

Birthdays and anniversaries are 
good things. They make us take a 
backward glance. This occasion stirs 
up remembrances of the great debt 
today’s trade unionists owe to the 
leaders and members who preceded 
us, those who toiled and sacrificed in 
order that those who would come 
later might enjoy better conditions of 
work and life. 

Anniversaries also make us look 
forward. We are moved to consider 
the future growth of our labor move- 
ment and to think about how we can 
best contribute to the accomplish- 
ments of the years ahead. 

One way we can assure ourselves 
that the future will be bright is to 
take note of the way we spend our 
union-earned wages. 

Let’s invest soundly in our own 
future and in the strength and se- 
curity of our union way of life. Make 
each day a time of golden opportunity 
and priceless advantage. 

Look for and insist upon the union 
label, the shop card and the service 
button whenever you spend dollars 
you have earned by working under 
union conditions. 
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Fe Travel fen ‘Whge Earners ¢ 


RAVEL is by no means the sole 

answer to the problems of a 

leisured world, but a world in 
which leisure is relatively common- 
place would be unthinkable without 
travel for the mass of people. 

Commentators have heralded the 
new age of leisure. Perhaps their 
pronouncements are premature. Nev- 
ertheless, the two-week vacation with 
pay is now taken for granted, the 
three-week vacation is more common- 
ly becoming the reward for the long- 
service worker and a start has been 
made toward the four-week vacation. 

American working people have re- 
sponded with traditional vigor to the 
idea of paid vacations. Beaches, 
lakes, parks and other recreational 
facilities are crowded to overflowing, 
and one of today’s big problems is 
adequate play space for a growing 
nation. 

As our overcrowded highways at- 
test, the nation is on wheels, Never- 
theless, travel is still a limited ex- 
perience for most Americans —a 
weekend away, a week at the beach 
or a visit back home. And most 
traveling is done in the family auto- 
mobile. 

For the majority, travel is a means 
of getting somewhere rather than a 
purposeful experience. 

For the rich and upper middle 
brackets, it may be a week or more 
at Miami, Sun Valley or some other 
fabulous resort in season. For the 
more modest income bracket, travel 
may mean an off-season visit to a 
swank Miami motel or a short stay 
at a nearby resort area during the 
vacation season. 

This isn’t to say that extensive 
travel is a myth in these United 
States. But, by and large, such travel 
experience is still for the minority. 

True, millions of Americans went 
abroad during World War II and the 
Korean War—as GIs. Other millions 
have migrated from one area of the 
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nation to another in search of greater 
economic opportunity. These, how- 
ever, hardly fit into the normal travel 
patterns of the nation. The major 
effect of such experiences seems to 
have been to kindle the desire for 
travel as part of living. 

Today many a young person with- 
out family responsibility is able to 
accumulate a “kick” after a period of 
work and then spend a summer as a 
nomad. Higher living standards, so- 
cial security, the speed of world com- 
munications—things like these have 
contributed materially to both the 
desire and ability to travel. 

But the cost of travel comes high. 
Two weeks of travel by the family 
car is usually as far as the average 
workingman ‘can go—and that not 
often. When the whole family is in- 
cluded, the cost of tourism becomes 
prohibitive. 

Domestic travel by airplane is even 
more costly, and, though ours is the 
age of flight, the great majority of 
Americans have yet to make their 
first trip on a commercial airliner. 
A coast-to-coast round trip by air- 
coach still costs $200 per person. 


For the average family the cost pre- 
cludes all but that once-in-a-lifetime 
trip. 

The fare, of course, is but one part 
of travel costs. It is of small value 
to go a great distance by air only to 
be stranded in some strange city. 
Meaningful travel would involve 
some means of transportation  be- 
yond this—and that costs plenty. 
Then, as always, there are the ever 
higher costs of hotels, meals, enter- 
tainment and personal care. Mean- 
while, in most cases, these are pyra- 
mided by continuing costs at home. 

Despite these great financial han- 
dicaps, an estimated 45,000,000 
Americans took part in some form 
of travel activity last year. At least 
an equal number will use vacations 
or other free time for similar pur- 
poses this year. 

The urge of America to go some- 
where is virtually irresistible. It is 
a strongly creative urge and adds 
color and vitality to the pattern of 
American life. 


RAVEL can do much to dispel mis- 
premio concerning the nature 
of our world. To many an average 
citizen, for example, TVA is, un- 
fortunately, a set of initials to be 
feared as representing something 
alien to the normal American way. 

A tour of the Tennessee Valley 
whether by group or individually— 
will do more than any other thing to 
dispel this view in most cases. Pos- 
sibly the best way to win integrated 
river valley development in_ other 
areas of the nation is to have more 
people visit the Tennessee Valley. 

There is much to learn from travel 
within the nation. The sight of al- 
most limitless acres of orange trees 
bearing ripening fruit is almost un- 
forgettable, and a trip through Cen- 
tral Florida is worthwhile for this 
reason alone. If the trail to Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite is worn deep, it 
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is because what awaits the traveler 
is worth looking at. 

If travel within the nation has 
been limited, travel abroad is almost 
beyond the dreams of most working 
people. Yet most Americans seem to 
have the dream, and it is one that 
should win them admiration. And if 
Americans want to see how the rest 
of the world lives, so other peoples 
want to look upon our much-vaunted 
way of life and judge it for them- 
selves. 

People-to-people contact is not to 
be dismissed as a mere slogan. There 
is a hunger throughout the world to 
learn about other people. There is 
also a desire for understanding that 
transcends both the cold war and na- 
tional bigotry. 

Certainly means must be found to 
stimulate international travel, and 
this travel must involve more than 
just the economic and _ intellectual 
elite. 

To hear the newspapers tell the 
tale, Americans are flooding Europe. 
Travel sections of leading papers 
warn of the need to make reservations 
early—before each year’s summer 
travel rush gets under way. 

Among those having the time and 
money to do so it is true that there 
is a rush to go abroad. Actually, 
available facilities are geared to this 
limited number of travelers. If there 
is a crush, it’s not because the trav- 
elers are so many but because the 
facilities are so few. 

Last year an estimated 1,500,000 
\mericans traveled beyond the bor- 
ders of the continental United States. 
But most of them visited Canada or 
Mexico. 

Travel to Europe and other over- 
seas nations was far greater than in 
the not distant past, but it was still 
limited to a handful. The number 
visiting Europe in 1958 was double 
that in 1950. Yet only 596,000 went 
to European countries for fun or for 
more serious purposes. 

Many of these were repeaters, some 
of whom are in the fortunate position 
of being able to make an annual 
ritual of a trip abroad. Others went 
abroad on business, and the number 
of these is increasing. The majority, 
however, were teachers, students and 
others who finally “made it” by dint 
of saving or other sacrifice. 

This was hardly people’s travel, 
although it was far closer to it than 
anything yet achieved. And many of 
those who went abroad were seeking 
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to learn what other nations are truly 
all about. 

Travel abroad is usually far more 
mostly than domestic travel, and most 
of the difference is in the fare. Travel 
by ship is not only costly but time- 
consuming. For the worker with a 
two- or three-week vacation, ship 
travel would be out of the question 
—aside from a vacation cruise—even 
if money were no object. 

Yet if some means of low-cost 
ocean travel were provided, the de- 
mand would be overwhelming. There 
has been talk of just such travel ac- 
commodations on a mass scale—huge 
ocean-going ferries offering dormi- 
tory accommodations at a $50 mini- 
mum one-way fare, with food extra 
and purchasable in cafeteria-style 
restaurants. 

The idea, while noble, has remained 
just that, and it appears doubtful that 
such ferries will materialize for many 
a year. 

The average American must turn 
to air travel for a vacation abroad or 





even for long-distance touring at 
home. Air travel has put Europe only 
a day away physically for millions of 
us, though it might still be on the 
moon as far as price is concerned. 
Not even “fly now, pay later” can 
gloss over the problems of cost. 

An inquiring reporter recently ask- 
ed delegates at a convention of travel 
agents how jet travel would affect 
tourism. 

“European travel,” opined the 
manager of a major Miami hostelry, 
“will be a common thing if the prices 
are reduced to fit the budget of the 
working class.” 

The “if” remains the big stumbling 
block. Jet travel should be substan- 
tially cheaper than conventional air 
travel. Jets burn kerosene instead of 
high-octane fuels. Operating costs are 
significantly lower. Jets can be built 
to carry bigger payloads. Unfortu- 
nately, things haven’t worked out as 
might have been expected, and today 
the big international carriers are try- 


ing to force the passenger to pay for 
the airplane as well as the ride. 

Costs are a major deterrent for 
most travelers. But travel obviously 
should have some purpose. It tends 
to grow tiresome if its sole purpose 
is motion. Undirected travel usually 
results in disappointment. Especially 
when time is short and when a trip 
represents much sacrifice and antici- 
pation, a measure of planning is ad- 
visable. 

If the words “purposeful travel” 
sound grim, it is because they con- 
jure up the guided tour of yesterday. 
Travel can have purpose and mean- 
ing and still be fun. When travel can 
be arranged for groups having com- 
mon interests, it can be doubly en- 
joyable. Even when individual tra- 
vel is desired, group travel arrange- 
ments can be used with common ad- 
vantage for part of the way. 

Group travel can bring advantages 
in cost through the use of mass pur- 
chasing power. Group rates at hotels 
can mean significant individual sav- 





ings. The same is true of chartered 
buses for special trips. Certain advan- 
tages can be obtained through char- 
ter air travel, although there are re- 
strictive limitations imposed by law 
in this area. 


A Group of farmers who want to 
look at European farm develop- 
ments might well use their group sta- 
tus to advantage both to arrange meet- 
ings with farm leaders and farmers 
abroad and to keep their travel costs 
down. At the same time each member 
of such a group could spend some 
time traveling individually. What is 
true for a farm group could be equal- 
ly true for a worker group or for any 
other group having some common 
bond. 

Some kind of people’s travel asso- 
ciation, obviously, is required to syn- 
thesize this idea. This organization 
ought to be dedicated to bringing 
down the costs of travel, to promot- 
ing meaningful travel at home and 
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abroad, to helping arrange two-way 
travel with similar groups in other 
nations and to getting the most pos- 
sible for those using its services. 

In Free Europe such organizations 
are now flourishing and are banded 
together in the International Federa- 
tion of People’s Travel Associations. 
International ties are used to the com- 
mon advantage of all those served by 
the member organizations. 

The Workers Travel Association of 
England is a notably successful mem- 
ber of the IFPTA. It arranges travel 
and tours at home and abroad. Last 
year some 100,000 Britons made tra- 
vel arrangements through the Work- 
ers Travel Association. 

WTA operates an “extensive and 
inclusive” series of motor coach tours 
from London through the British 
Isles. It also operates several bus 
tours abroad for Britons. It owns a 
number of “lovely old houses around 
seacoasts and in the country and pro- 
vides guest house holidays in them.” 
It also owns and manages “family 
holiday centers at which price values 
cannot be bettered and at which chil- 
dren are heartily welcomed.” 


us tours abroad are of several 
B varieties, including the “stay 
awhile, travel awhile” variety. These 
are “packaged” tours, but they have 
the advantage of getting the most for 
the least in the time available. WTA 
also arranges individual tours, helps 
make exchange travel arrangements 
in England for counterpart groups 
from abroad and arranges special 
tours for groups having special pur- 
poses. 

WTA describes itself as a non-pro- 
fit-seeking organization established 
“for the specific purpose of providing 
holidays of good standard at reason- 
able price for the working members 
of our community.” Its travel broch- 
ures come complete with a set of con- 
ditions of booking. Condition No. 1 
sets the tone of the organization. This 
is what it says: 

“The principle underlying a WTA 
booking is the willing cooperation of 
all who take part in WTA activities 
to secure the maximum advantage 
from group cooperation at the min- 
imum necessary individual charge. 
This involves the acceptance of stand- 
ards fixed by the association in re- 
spect of travel, accomodations and 
meals, excursions and services based 
neither on the spending capacity of 
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the most fortunate nor on the luxury 
desired by the most exacting, but on 
the best value of obtainable in com- 
fort, quality and quantity within the 
expenditure limit of the average per- 
son.” 

The Workers Travel Association 
was born out of the dream of a social 
worker who had organized a travel 
club in the settlement house in which 
he was employed. The dream was 
carried to the British labor movement, 
where it won support from such 
“hardheads” as Ernest Bevin and 
Arthur Henderson. 

Unemployment and _ inflation 
marred the economic scene when the 
Workers Travel Association was born 
in 1921. Although British unions had 
gone on record for paid holidays— 
vacations—as far back as 1911, only 
one-twelfth of the 18,500,000 manual 
workers earning less than five pounds 
weekly had provision for vacations 
in their contracts. 

For most workers who took vaca- 
tions of any kind—with pay or with- 
out—relief from work was gained in 
cheap and crowded lodgings in some 
nearby seaside resort, by a visit to 
relatives in the country or a picnic 
outing. 

Despite the existence of some well- 
meaning organizations devoted to 
“betterment of the working classes,” 
the way was open for the Workers 
Travel Association to develop the idea 
of meaningful holidays for working 
people. 

WTA persevered throughout the 
turbulent Twenties and through de- 
pression and war in the Thirties and 
Forties. As Britain climbed back 
from the economic devastation of 
war, WTA came into its own. It 
filled a need of the British people. 


HE American pattern is different 
Seas Europe’s because of higher 
incomes, greater diversification of 
backgrounds and American space. Yet 
it is just for these reasons that there is 
a need for a people’s travel organiza- 
tion geared to the needs of the nation. 

Millions of Americans are looking 
for ways to get the most out of their 
travel dollars. Many would welcome 
the chance for group travel with spe- 
cific purposes, whether at home or 
abroad. Others would like to meet 
and talk with people having similar 
interests in other parts of the nation 
or abroad. Some, desiring vacation 
travel on their own, would neverthe- 





less like help in planning for economy 
and in making contacts. 

Some six years ago labor, farm 
and cooperative groups began to ex- 
plore the problem of people’s travel. 
Out of their efforts the American 
Travel Association was formed. 

ATA is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of People’s Tra- 
vel Associations. It has invaluable 
contacts abroad and can serve as a 
medium for the promotion of travel 
abroad for members of trade union, 
farm and other people’s organizations. 

It can also serve to aid unions and 
other organizations in promoting low- 
cost domestic group and individual 
travel—helping to give purpose and 
zest to this kind of activity. It can 
do much to help bring down travel 
costs for the American people. 

Above all, it could become the ef- 
fective voice the American people will 
increasingly need to represent their 
interests in the field of travel. 

Organizations holding membership 
in the American Travel Association 
include the United Auto Workers, 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes, the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, the National Farmers Union, 
the Cooperative League and the Credit 
Union National Asscciation. 

The American Travel Association 
has now reached the point where it is 
almost self-sustaining. But it is still 
very much an infant organization 
which needs the cooperation, under- 
standing and help of the mass organi- 
zations of the country—especially of 
labor. 

Histadrut, the Israeli labor federa- 
tion, recently gave material aid to 
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Labor’s Earliest Aim 





REE SCHOOLING FOR EVERYONE 


in a small, dimly lit hall in New 

York, a revolutionary document 
was read to a group of eagerly atten- 
tive workingmen. The document was 
lengthy, but it rose to a moving cli- 
max for the entire audience in this 
one sentence: 

“We seek a system that shall unite 
under the same roof the children of 
the poor man and the rich, the wi- 
dow’s charge and the orphan, where 
the road to distinction shall be su- 
perior industry, virtue and acquire- 
ment without reference to descent.” 

The year was 1829. The occasion 
was a meeting of the newly formed 
Workingmen’s Party. The document 
—revolutionary chiefly in the declar- 
was the party’s 


| NE hundred and thirty years ago, 





ation I have quoted 
platform. 

Thus began the movement for a 
system of free education in the United 
States. But in point of strict histor- 
ical fact, there were earlier begin- 
nings. 

The American labor movement in 
that year 1829 was only two years old 
in the sense that just two years pre- 
viously the first central body, com- 
bining a number of different crafts, 
had made its appearance in the United 
States. 

However, individual local unions 
up and down the Eastern Seaboard, 
starting in the 1790s, had set free edu- 
cation as one of their principal goals. 

This orientation, in the years that 
followed, resulted in a unique devel- 
opment in American unionism, a de- 
velopment unparalleled in the history 
of any other labor movement. 

It is an extraordinary and little 
known fact that during those early 
years, particularly through the 1820s 
and 1830s, organized labor’s first and 
foremost goal was not higher pay or 
shorter hours or better working con- 
ditions. Astonishingly, the No. 1 
goal, more often than not, was free 
education. 

In the 1830s there were numerous 
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labor newspapers. Almost always, un- 
der the masthead and at the top of 
the editorial columns, appeared this 
slogan: “Equal Universal Education.” 

Why this extraordinary concentra- 





tion on education? The miracle and 
the glory of the American Revolution 
was still fresh in men’s memories. 
The very air that men breathed was 
vibrant with the promises held out 
by self-determination and self-govern- 
ment. 

The Declaration of Independence 
seemed to speak directly to our early 
workingmen when it asserted that “all 
men are created equal.” 

Equal men should have equal 
rights, the unions asserted, but only 
through education could free men 
vote intelligently for leaders and pol- 
icies to govern them. 

“Never,” says the historian Foster 
Rhea Dulles, “have a people had a 
greater faith in education—‘the great- 
est blessing bestowed upon mankind’ 
—than this generation of Americans. 

“The workers could not have been 
more determined in demanding it for 
their children as a right to which they 
were morally entitled.” 


Vermont Rejects “Wreck’ Bill 


ERMONT is the second state this 

year to reject so-called “right to 
work” legislation. By a vote of 136 
to 93, the House defeated a bill for 
a statewide referendum on outlawing 
the union shop. In February a simi- 
lar proposal was killed by the New 
Mexico Legislature. 

The vote in Vermont came on the 
heels of a committee report recom- 
mending defeat of the bill. The top- 
heavy Republican majority split at- 
most down the middle over the bill, 
which had been favored in the state 
GOP platform but later criticized by 
Republican Governor Robert _ T. 
Stafford. 

In the vote 94 Republicans joined 
42 Democrats in opposing “right to 
work,” while 92 Republicans and 1 
Democrat voted for the bill. 

Secretary-Treasurer James Cross 


of the Vermont AFL-CIO said the 


“turning point” in the fight came 
during a one-day committee hearing 
at which more than 100 union repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the 
state testified against the proposal. 

Mr. Cross said the union delega- 
tions so effectively presented the case 
against “wreck” legislation that the 
commitiee voted 9 to 5 to recom- 
mend its defeat, with 8 of the 13 Re- 
publicans bolting their party _plat- 
form. 
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Unele Sam and te Wokere- 


HOCKING conditions reminis- 

cent of a bygone era in Ameri- 

can labor history are the day- 
to-day experience of thousands of em- 
ployes of the federal government. 
Labor-management policies and prac- 
tices which workers in industry now 
take for granted are still unattained 
goals of government employes. 

Here are some typical comments 
on present employe-management re- 
lations by federal employes: 

An Army employe—‘Coercion and 
threats are the order of the day.” 

A postal clerk—“Employes feel 
they have no rights whatsoever and 
are merely puppets subject to any- 
one’s whim and fancy.” 

A public health employe—“Anyone 
foolish enough to take a grievance to 
the employe relations office is placed 
on the blacklist as a troublemaker.” 

A letter carrier—“Employe morale 
is floundering.” 

A poetic Navy employe—‘Manage- 
ment plots the course and mans the 
helm. Employes are the galley slaves.” 

A departmental employe—‘Union 
members who become effective in pre- 
senting grievances and complaints for 
their fellow workers are either trans- 
ferred or their jobs are abolished.” 

A general complaint is that “my 
agency does not follow established 
rules and regulations in employe- 
management matters, but no one 
dares to speak out because of the fear 
of reprisal.” 

I could go on to list hundreds of 
such statements from government em- 
ployes at hearings before Congres- 
sional committees, in letters to mem- 
bers of Congress and in personal in- 





terviews. 

It is easy for those in positions of 
responsibility to dismiss these state- 
ments as those of “misfits,” “cranks,” 
“troublemakers” or “malcontents.” 
My ten years of study and growing 
concern over this problem have con- 
vinced me, however, that in the main 
these men and women are the un- 
fortunate victims of harsh and out- 
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moded personnel policies which have 
seriously undermined their morale 
and their ability to operate at peak 
efficiency. 

But they are not the only victims. 
Grave damage is also being done to 
our career civil service by repeated 
instances of job injustice. Actually, 
the complaints from individual gov- 
ernment employes are danger signals, 
warning us that something basic is 
wrong with our entire federal person- 
nel system. 

This analysis is confirmed by re- 
ports and findings of many govern- 
ment and non-government groups 
which have studied various aspects 
of the problem. 

The civil service system was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1883. The as- 
sassination of President Garfield by 
a disappointed jobseeker dramatically 
highlighted the evils of the spoils sys- 
tem which had dominated govern- 
ment hiring practices for generations. 

Public demands on Congress for 
reform of the old system produced 
the Civil Service Act, which brought 
into being the competitive “merit” 
system in government employment. 

In January of this year there were 
2,337,823 civilian federal employes 


on the payroll. They work in every 
state of the Union, every city and 
county, every army post, naval and 
air base, post office, every veterans’ 
hospital, federal prison, overseas in- 
stallation, every regional office, weath- 
er bureau, executive department and 
agency in Washington. Their activi- 
ties touch directly or indirectly upon 
the life of each of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

Generally speaking, federal govern- 
ment employes may be placed in three 
major categories—the white collar or 
classified employes, the blue collar or 
wage board employes, and the em- 
ployes of the postal service. All are 
chosen from civil service registers, 
which contain the names of those ap- 
plicants who have passed examina- 
tions in each of the many thousands 
of-classified positions. 

The pay scales of classified and 
postal employes are established by 
acts of Congress. The pay of blue 
collar or wage board employes is 
based on a determination of the pre- 
vailing area wage being paid in pri- 
vate industry for each of the various 
types of job classifications. 

An individual who embarks upon a 
career in the federal civil service auto- 
matically surrenders certain basic 
rights and freedoms enjoyed by other 
American citizens. 

The federal! employe is prohibited 
by law from engaging in a strike 
against the government. In this re- 
gard an American Bar Association 
committee stated in a 1955 report: 

“Government which denies to its 
employes the right to strike against 
the people, no matter how just might 
be the grievances, owes to its public 
servants an obligation to provide 
working conditions and standards of 
management-employe relationships 
which would make unnecessary and 
unwarranted any need for such em- 
ployes to resort to stoppage of public 
business.” 

The federal employe surrenders 
certain rights to engage in political 
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activity under restrictions imposed by 
the Hatch Act. Federal employes 
can take no part in a local, state or 
national political campaign, hold no 
office in a political club, nor other- 
wise engage in any partisan political 
activity. 

Upon entry into the federal service 
a citizen becomes, in effect, a politi- 
cal eunuch who must depend largely 
on relatives, friends and neighbors 
outside civil service for effective po- 
litical action to see to it that respon- 
sible officials are chosen to represent 
him at every level of government. 

What do civil servants have a right 
to expect in exchange for their sur- 
render of these basic American 
rights? Stating the case in its broad- 
est terms, I feel that employes of the 
federal government are at the least 
entitled to conditions of employment 
equal in all respects to those accorded 
to employes in private industry. 


HE special obligation of govern- 
5 to guarantee equality in the 
ireatment of its own employes has 
been recognized by many eminent au- 
thorities in the field of personnel 
management and labor-management 
relations. 

Here is what the American Bar As- 
sociation committee said: 

“A government which imposes 
upon other employers certain obliga- 
tions in dealing with their employes 
may not in good faith refuses to deal 
with its own public servants on a rea- 
sonably similar favorable basis, mod- 
ified, of course, to meet the exigencies 
of the public service. It should set 
the example for industry by being 
perhaps more considerate than the 
law requires of private enterprise.” 

The National Civil Service League, 
an organization supported by top in- 
dustrialists and businessmen _ inter- 
ested in strengthening the merit sys- 
tem stated in its publication: 

“All groups interested in public ad- 
ministration, including the unions 
themselves, recognize that public em- 
ployment is different from private em- 
ployment and that all aspects of col- 
lective bargaining cannot be utilized 
in government. However, a full ex- 
amination of employe representation 
and communication policies and tech- 
niques is long overdue. 

“A constructive program would not 
only provide democratic assistance to 
the employe but would also develop 
a means for management responsibil- 
ity which industry has long since 
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learned to utilize but which govern- 
ment still lacks.” 

Similar views have been officially 
expressed by the Hoover Commission 
and the House and Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committees, 
which in past years have favorably 
reported legislation to establish a uni- 
form system of handling government 
employe grievances in the promotion 
of enlightened employe-management 
relations in the federal service. How- 
ever, these bills have never reached 
the floor for debate and vote. 

The need for formal action to re- 
quire all government agencies to rec- 
ognize employe unions and to estab- 
lish uniform grievance machinery 
has also been the subject of discus- 
sion by the President’s cabinet. A 
proposed executive order to accom- 
plish these modest objectives was ac- 
tually drafted several years ago, but 
it was never issued. 

In view of this widespread con- 
cern over employe-management rela- 
tionships in the federal government, 
why is it that such shocking condi- 
tions continue to exist? This is a 
question often asked by persons gen- 
uinely interested in this important 


problem. 
During the administrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt and William 


Howard, Taft, executive orders were 
issued prohibiting direct communica- 
tion between federal employes and 
members of Congress, thus denying 
these citizens the fundamental con- 
stitutional right to petition for re- 
dress of grievances. As a result of 
these abuses, Congress in 1912 en- 
acted the Lloyd-LaFollette Act. 

Considering the violently anti-labor 
sentiment which then existed among 
private employers, the widespread 
use of professional strikebreakers, the 
virtually unrestricted use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, the “yellow 
dog” contracts and other anti-labor 
devices, the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 was a reasonable, forward-look- 
ing effort to inject justice and sanity 
into employe-management relations 
inthe federal service. 

It gave recognition to the rights of 
federal employes in three main re- 
spects. 

It provided that no person in the 
classified civil service could be re- 
moved except for cause. 

It authorized employes of the fed- 
eral government to organize to im- 
prove conditions of employment, 
wages and hours of work. The right 


to strike was specifically prohibited. 

The right of federal employes to 
petition Congress or any members of 
Congress was guaranteed. The right 
to furnish information to either 
House of Congress or a Congres- 
sional committee or member thereof 
was also guaranteed. 

Now, forty-seven years later, this is 
still the basic law affecting the rights 
of federal employes. But in _ this 
interim period significant advance- 
ments have been made in federal laws 
affecting employe-management rela- 
tions in private industry. These laws 
are well known—the Railway Labor 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the Wagner Act 
(amended by _ Taft-Hartley), the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

It is obvious that the federal gov- 
ernment has lagged far behind in the 
establishment of enlightened emploeye- 
management policies for its own em- 
ployes. I am convinced that only 
Congress can furnish the necessary 
leadership to bring about a long- 
needed overhaul of the government’s 
antiquated personnel practices. 

There are many aspects to this 
complex problem, including the lack 
of uniform grievance procedures 
throughout the government, employe 
morale factors, salary inequities and 
the threat of transfers or reductions 
in force because of automation, par- 
ticularly in the postal establishment. 

There are also matters of promo- 
tion policies, lack of adequate com- 
munication between employes and su- 
pervisory personnel, poor and unsafe 
working conditions, autocratic _ be- 
havior by management officials and 
the lack of understanding of the tech- 
niques of modern employe-manage- 
ment relations. 

Experts point out that many of the 
current problems have resulted from 
the failure of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to carry out its legal respon- 
sibilities in administering civil serv- 
ice laws, rules and regulations. The 
increasingly large number of federal 
employes bringing cases in the courts 
to test their rights is an indication of 
its lack of overall effectiveness. 

If we are to have an efficient, en- 
lightened personnel structure in the 
federal service, Congress must insist 
that the Commission exert strong 
leadership to protect the merit system 
against the continuing pressure of 
political spoils. At the same time the 
Commission must adopt enlightened 
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personnel management techniques 
which have proved successful in pri- 
vate industry in the promotion of effi- 
cient, economic and harmonious em- 
ploye-management relationships. 
Political appointments to the Com- 
mission have undoubtedly weakened 
its determination to force executive 
departments and agencies to comply 
with existing regulations or to ini- 
personnel _ practices. 
t signs which indicate 


tiate mode 
There are recei 
possible improvement in the present 
chaotic situation. The appointment 
of Roger W. Jones, a career civil 
servant in the Bureau of the Budget, 
to the chairmanship of the Commis- 
sion is generally viewed as a step in 
the right direction. 

The naming of Rocco Siciliano to 
the newly created position of special 
assistant to the President for person- 
nel management has produced efforts 
to fill the void caused by the lack of 
Civil Service Commission leadership 
in this area. 

Last June, Siciliano sent a memo- 
randum to the heads of all executive 
departments and agencies. It called 
attention to previously established 
personnel management standards on 
such matters as grievances, consulta- 
tions between management and em- 
ployes, and the protection of em- 
ployes’ right to join a union. Depart- 
ment and agency heads were asked to 
evaluate their own employe-manage- 
ment policies to make them more in 
keeping with established standards. 

There are indications that the Sici- 
liano memorandum did some good. 
The Department of the Interior is- 
sued a new consolidated labor policy 
restating the collective bargaining 
rights of wage board (blue collar) 
employes and stressing the value of 
close cooperation with employe or- 
ganizations. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has been officially assigned 
the task of checking on how well 
agencies comply with employe-man- 
agement standards. 

The Commerce Department issued 
an order which “encouraged” its em- 
ployes to join unions and gave union 
members the opportunity to collect 
dues on government time. However, 
protests from other agencies forced 
amendments to the order which toned 
it down considerably. 

In January of this year the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes, an AFL-CIO affiliate, sent 
questionnaires to each of its lodges 
throughout the country. The object 
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was to get a frank appraisal of em- 
ploye-management conditions at each 
installation. Final returns of the sur- 
vey are still being tabulated, but ini- 
tial reports released by the union re- 
veal that there is much to be done 
before personnel relationships in the 
federal government can be brought 
up to a decent level. 

Queried specifically about any im- 
provements noted since the Siciliano 
memorandum was issued, 38 per cent 
of the AFGE lodges in defense estab- 
lishments which reported employe- 
management relations as “poor” or 
“fair” said that there were signs of 
improvement. Only 16 per cent of 
non-defense establishments reporting 
poor or fair relations noted any 
change. 

A great number of respondents 
used such terms as “lip service” and 
“window dressing” when comment- 
ing on the effect of the White House 
memorandum in their own agency. 
Others pointed to the gap between 
front office “toleration” of employe 
unions and “antagonistic” relation- 
ships with supervisory personnel at 
the day-to-day working levels. 

While a wide range of comments 
on present labor relations was re- 
ceived, the overwhelming number of 
the AFGE lodge spokesmen felt that 
Congressional enactment of employe- 
management legislation was the key 
to overall improvement in this area. 

The Johnston-Rhodes bill now be- 
fore Congress offers the best hope 
for the establishment of modern, 
sound employe-management relations 
policies in the federal service. 

The measure would not give gov- 
ernment employes the right to strike 
or to encourage in activities detri- 
mental to their agency or the public 
interest. It is in harmony with poli- 
cies previously established by Con- 
gress for employes in private in- 
dustry. 

This bill would legally establish 
several important principles. It would 
guarantee representatives of employe 
organizations the right to present 
grievances in behalf of their members 
without restraint, coercion, interfer- 
ence, intimidation or reprisal. 

While this right already exists in 
some U.S. agencies, it is only granted 
by sufferance, not as a matter of legal 
right. Moreover, the frequent turn- 
over of personnel in an agency or in- 
stallation often makes it only of fleet- 
ing duration. 

The bill would give representatives 


of employe organizations the oppor- 
tunity to present views on matters of 
policy affecting working conditions, 
safety, in-service training, labor-man- 
agement cooperation, methods of ad- 
justing grievances, transfers, appeals. 
granting of leave, promotions, demo- 
tions, rates of pay and reductions in 
force. 

In addition, the Johnston-Rhodes 
bill would establish by law a uniform 
and workable system of handling un- 
resolved grievances in these specified 
areas by the use of impartial boards 
of arbitration. 

Various executive departments and 
agencies and the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission have _ repeatedly ex- 
pressed their vigorous opposition to 
this legislation. They have generally 
taken the position that establishment 
of these rights of federal emploves by 
statute was unnecessary because ade- 
quate machinery already existed in 
government agencies to handle griev- 
ances, appeals and other problems in 
the employe-management field. 

Despite these assurances, however. 
the public record is filled with abun- 
dant evidence showing that present 
employe-management relations in the 
federal service are in too many in- 
stances the product of Nineteenth 
Century anti-labor philosophy and 
similarly outmoded personnel-man- 
agement concepts. The anti-labor bias 
of cabinet members of the Eisenhow- 
er administration was shown most 
recently when Postmaster General 
Summerfield attacked unions at the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York. 

Enactment of the Johnston-Rhodes 
bill is urgently needed. This measure 
would prod narrow, bureaucratic 
minds into recognition and adoption 
of Twentieth Century employe-man- 
agement policies. It is only by this 
type of “shock treatment” that we can 
ever hope to achieve the necessary de- 
gree of enlightenment in the federal 
civil service to bring about these 
needed reforms. 

The resulting benefits of increased 
efficiency, more economical adminis- 
tration of government, improved mo- 
rale, better working standards and 
conditions, recruitment of better qual- 
ified civil servants and the extension 
of truly fair and democratic treat- 
ment to our loyal and devoted gov- 
ernment employes are well worth the 
tremendous efforts needed to enact 
the Johnston-Rhodes employe-man- 
agement bill. 
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EDERAL AID IS ESSE 


By CARL J. MEGEL 


TAL 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


MONG the union teachers who 

view educational deficiencies 

and inequities from inside our 
public schools, there is new hope that 
our national lawmakers will have the 
vision and the courage to provide fed- 
eral aid for education. 

This hope is spurred by the intro- 
duction and strong sponsorship of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. This bill would 
supply money at an equal ratio per 
child to help all states and commu- 
nities to erect much-needed buildings 
and increase now-scanty teachers’ 
salaries. 

Hope for such aid to our over- 
loaded public schools has sprung up 
at each session of Congress for many 
years, only to be dashed by the reac- 
tionaries. 

The school burden on the states 
and local communities was reflected 
in a recent Census Bureau report that 
education now takes up to one-third 
of state and local tax revenue. The 
unfairness of this to state and local 
taxpayers is not so much the portion 
of their taxes spent for schools but 
the vast numbers of people who es- 
cape helping to pay public education 
costs under the outdated, provincial 
and local school taxing formulae. 

The federal taxing system is the 
only system with the ability to spread 
school costs over all the people and 
thus contribute enough money to up- 
date the nation’s public schools with- 
out financial harm to anyone. 

Nevertheless, we must expect to 
face the same reactionary group that 
has blocked federal aid for education 
in the past. That education is the 
first and major prerequisite for na- 
tional defense and democracy is 
small deterrent to the reactionaries 
and to the numerous school admin- 
istrations controlled by reactionaries. 

Again raised is the old bromide 
that “federal aid means federal con- 
trol.” This is nonsense, but many 
people are fooled by the cry. 

Then there is the demand for 
“sanctity of local responsibility’— 
without regard to the extent of local 
ability. 
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Also the crop of school cure-alls 


and nostrums: 

“Let us teach 1,000 children in a 
class through one television camera.” 

“Let us keep good teachers with 
merit rating by paying those who 
agree with the principal more money 
than to those who may not.” 

“Let us solve the teacher shortage 
with housewives acting as teachers’ 
aides.” 

“Let us organize “Teachers for To- 
morrow Clubs’ among high school 
students.” (They join the clubs, only 
to find out how much less a teacher 
earns than many semi-skilled manual 
workers. ) 


7 other day J. Lloyd Trump, a 
professor at the University of IIli- 
nois, spread confusion among news- 
paper readers nationally with a 
speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

“We should meet the teacher short- 
age with classes of 100 or more,” he 
said. 

Dr. Trump teaches education. 
Would he consent to 100 student 
teachers in one of his own classes? 
We don’t think so. Knowledge is 
not an assembly-line product. 

Families striving for better educa- 
tion for their children will do well to 
anticipate the campaign to spread 
confusion. They should find out at 
first hand the needs of their children’s 


schools by talking to teachers. The 
teachers—more than administrators 
in ivory towers—know the score. 

In the next quarter of a century 
our people will experience entirely 
new modes of living. The change is 
inevitable. It is not reasonable to 
expect that America’s children will be 
able to prepare themselves for the 
new era in the neglected public 
schools of today—understaffed, un- 
dersized and underequipped as they 
are. 

Education is the key to the progress 
for which men strive. Many school 
systems have improved very little 
since 1909—and the reason is not 
entirely public apathy. The United 
States has 50,453 separate school dis- 
tricts. They are run by people who 
differ in their sense of responsibility. 
In the various school districts differ- 
ing values are placed on education in 
general as well as on just what and 
how the schools teach. 

Four major shortages are found in 
America’s public schools today. The 
Murray-Metcalf bill or a similar 
measure would help to correct these 
shortages, directly or indirectly. 


HAT are these four shortages? 
Let’s look at them: 

1. There is a shortage of at least 
300,000 teachers having a bachelor’s 
degree. Federal aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries would help attract more young 
people into teaching and bring back 
many who quit for better-paying jobs 
elsewhere. 

2. At least 400,000 new classrooms 
are needed to eliminate double-shift 
classes, to reduce classes to twenty- 
five pupils each and to replace ob- 
solete buildings, many of them built 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

3. More than half the nation’s 
classrooms lack modern teaching 
equipment ranging from textbooks to 
visual aids. 

4. Far too many school administra- 
tions are still unconscious of the new 
and vital role of education. They put 
ill-advised economies ahead of cur- 
riculum and proper education of chil- 
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dren. Federal aid would awaken such 
school administrations. 

To the perennial cry that “federal 
aid means federal control,” the think- 
ing parent may well reply: 

“The Murray-Metcalf bill sets up 
safeguards against this. But if it 
would mean federal influence—so 
what?” 

Certainly it would do no harm for 
the federal government to equalize 
educational opportunity. 

Our federal government is by, for 
and of the people. It is time we met 
the “federal control” bogey head on. 

The argument that federal aid for 
education would be an innovation is 


also full of holes. For a hundred 
years the federal government has 
given aid to education in various 
forms—land grants and funds for 
special educational purposes. 

The nation will also hear the old 
cry from foes of federal aid that 
“wealthy Northern states do not need 
it.” These “wealthy” states supply 
their own answer. They have as many 
outdated school buildings as the poor- 
er states. In addition, none of the 
cities of over 400,000 population has 
been able to secure the number of de- 
gree teachers it has needed. 

Federal aid for education may 
rightly be considered an investment 


that will more than pay for itself. 

Tomorrow’s need will be for great- 
er numbers of skilled workers and 
fewer unskilled workers. Education 
will be the key to the individual’s 
earnings. Higher incomes will mean 
more money channeled back to the 
government in income taxes as well 
as in other kinds of taxes. 

The need for an educational system 
capable of coping with our times 
should be clear. Adequate numbers 
of modern schools and thoroughly 
qualified teachers are our major pre- 
requisite for national security and for 
democratic living in this atomic and 
space-pioneering age. 


The Future of Berlin 


HE danger to peace does not 

emanate from those who have 

rebuilt West Berlin in the face 
of every kind of difficulty—trans- 
forming it from a wilderness of rub- 
ble into a flourishing economic and 
intellectual center. 

The danger to peace can be credited 
to the account of those who have flung 
at the world the evil phrase of “The 
Second Sarajevo,” and who have 
caused the Berlin crisis in order to 
use it now hypocritically as an argu- 
ment that their demands be met. 

Moscow’s immediate plans have 
been frustrated by the Berliners. 
These plans consisted of demoraliz- 
ing the people and of seriously 
shaking our economy through the 
combined application of threats and 
enticements. The people of Berlin 
gave their answer on December 7 
when 93 per cent of the electorate 
voted and the Communists received 
only 1.9 per cent of the votes. There 
was and there is no panic, no eco 
nomic upheaval. 

In addition to the help we have re- 
ceived from the federal government 
in Bonn, it was of great importance 
to us during this time that many West 
German industrial leaders promised 
more contracts and the fullest pos- 
sible employment in West Berlin. 
Also, several American firms, to our 
great appreciation, have backed up 
their confidence in Berlin’s future 
through investments, partnerships and 
construction plans. 

Even though the first round in Ber- 
lin has ended to our advantage—the 
advantage of freedom—I was serious- 
ly worried, at the end of November 
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By WILLY BRANDT 
Mayor of West Berlin 


and the beginning of December, that 
the Soviets might think the West 
would allow itself to be squeezed out 
of Berlin without serious risk to them. 

This misunderstanding has been 
clarified, and the Soviet government 
should know that it will bring on the 
most serious consequences if it pushes 
things to the limit. 


5 ips clarification was necessary. It 
was also necessary for the West to 
decline to negotiate on the basis of a 
Soviet ultimatum. We have nothing 
against Berlin being discussed in con- 
nection with more comprehensive 
questions, such as being a part of the 
overall German problem which is in- 
timately linked with the question of 
European security. We Berliners are 
not against negotiations, provided we 
approach them without illusions and 
as long as we do not—due to the 
often quoted and occasionally misin- 
terpreted “flexibility” — forget the 
need for sticking to principles, for 
maintaining unity and patience. 

During his visit to America, Soviet 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan declared 
there could be no discussion of a solu- 
tion for Greater Berlin—including 
the Eastern sector. His comment was 
that East Berlin was the capital of 
East Germany but that West Berlin 
did not even belong to the Federal 
Republic. 

This statement is an outrageous 
one. Mikoyan knows, of course, that 
Berlin is the capital of Germany and 
that West Berlin—in accordance with 
the will of the German people and the 
wording of the German constitution— 
belongs to the Federal Republic. 
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I am not frightened by the re- 
proach made by Soviet propaganda 
that we tried to maintain an occupa- 
tion regime. For I know how wrong 
a reproach this is. The United States 
and the two other Western powers are 
in Berlin not as occupying powers 
acting against the inhabitants but as 
protective powers, and they are our 
friends. We are in the same boat, 
at least since the blockade. 

If it should be possible to get addi- 
tional guarantees through the United 
Nations, it would only be welcomed 
by us. But we do not wish a sham 
solution, not a camouflaged sham 
solution either, where the result would 
be that the Stars and Stripes are low- 
ered in Berlin while the Soviet star 
dominates the field around Berlin. 

It seems to me essential now, above 
all, to emphasize to the Soviets that 
access to Berlin is not an isolated 
problem but only part of the problem 
of the right to Berlin and in Berlin. 

In other words, subjection of the 
Western powers to the control of the 
East German Communists cannot 
come into consideration because it 
would not be justified; and each at- 
tack upon Berlin’s interzonal traffic 
can only be termed a serious risk 
which should be made clear to the 
Soviets. The clearer this is made, the 
better it will help to secure the peace. 

People in Berlin have not forgotten 
the disaster the Hitler regime brought 
upon the world. That is exactly why 
we do not want another dictatorship. 
We certainly do not want war, but 
we want freedom and we are fighting 
for self-determination as a basis for 
living together in peace. 
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HILE collective bargaining 

results will vary considera- 

bly “between and within” in- 
dustries, sizable wage increases should 
be “‘the general rule” in 1959, says the 
latest issue of Collective Bargaining 
Report, a publication of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Research. It says that 
bargaining this year “will take place 
against a more favorable business 
background” than last year. 

“Output is rising with relatively 
little increase in employment,” Col- 
lective Bargaining Report points out. 
“The rising productivity means low- 
er production costs and larger profit 
margins—at the same time that pro- 
duction and sales volume are going 
up.” 

The research publication calls the 
profits outlook “extremely favor- 
able.” It cites the predictions of 
some business sources that 1959 prof- 
its “will increase so sharply as to 
reach all-time highs.” 

Fatter pay envelopes are emphati- 
cally desirable this year, says Collec- 
tive Bargaining Report,” to “provide 
additional. consumer buying power, 
for increased consumer demand 
would put unused capacity and idle 
workers back to work.” The publica- 
tion emphasizes that unemployment 
is continuing “at a disturbingly high 
level.” 

Collective Bargaining Report says: 

“How large are typical wage in- 
crease levels likely to be? Each bar- 
gaining situation is, of course, af- 
fected by many different factors. 
Moreover, economic conditions in the 
individual industry are usually more 
significant for negotiations than those 
in the economy as a whole. 

“Nevertheless, the improvement in 
business conditions from the de- 
pressed level of 1958 and the upturn 
in profits should contribute greatly 
to the negotiation of substantial wage 
increases in 1959, in general as large 
or larger than in 1958. 

“If the cost of living continues 
fairly stable in 1959, as it has in the 
latter months of 1958, then these in- 
creases should provide more of a 
‘real’ wage gain than in 1958. Un- 
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der long-term agreements with auto- 
matic cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments, more stable living costs in 
1959 would mean smaller cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments than in 1958. 

“For a large number of workers, 
some wage increases to be received in 
1959 have already been largely de- 
cided. There are more than 3,000,000 
workers covered by long-term agree- 
ments which are not open for wage 
negotiations in 1959 but which rather 
provide a fixed (often called ‘de- 
ferred’) increase to be made effective 
at a scheduled time during the year. 

“These pre-fixed increases are most 
often six to eight cents an hour, but 
a large proportion are thirteen cents 
or more. The U.S. Department of 
Labor has surveyed such scheduled 
increases under major long-term 
agreements. * * * 

“It should be kept in mind that, if 
there is any rise in the cost of living, 
some two-thirds of these workers will 
creases, to make up 
for the living-cost rises. 
Such supplemental 
cost-of-living increases 
are particularly the 
rule where the fixed 
increase is_ relatively 
small. Where no pro- 
vision is made for au- 
tomatic cost-of-living 
adjustments, the fixed 
automatically receive additional in- 
creases, on top of these fixed in- 
increase is generally substantially 
larger. 

“Thus, in the construction indus- 
try, where long-term agreements usu- 
ally have not included cost-of-living 
escalator provisions, the fixed-in-ad- 
vance increases usually are fifteen 
cents or more. Of 397,000 construc- 
tion workers covered by long-term 
agreements providing fixed increases 
in 1959, some 260,000, or about two- 
thirds, will receive fifteen cents or 
more. About 89,000, or one-fourth, 
will receive thirty cents or more. 

“Changes in the cost of living prob- 
ably will be less of a factor in 1959 
negotiations than in the past several 
years, for the rise in living costs has 





been slackening. The likelihood is 
that there will be no significant rise 
or fall at least through the first half 
of 1959. 

“In the six months from June to 
December, 1958, there was no rise 
in the cost of living, as measured by 
the consumer price index of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The index has 
moved up and down a bit from month 
to month, but was at exactly the same 
level in December as in June. 

“Over the year as a whole, how- 
ever, there was a rise because prices 
were still going up in the spring of 
1958. From December, 1957, to De- 
cember, 1958, the rise was 1.7 per 
cent. 

“Unless a union has had automatic 
cost-of-living adjustments, if it enters 
negotiations in the spring of 1959 it 
will still need some adjustment, even 
though rather small, perhaps only 
about 1 per cent, just lo regain the 
same buying power that its negotiated 
are now provided au- 
tomatically for about 
4,000,000 workers un- 
der contracts which 
contain cost-of-living 
escalator provisions. 
Such provisions have 
been written into agree- 
ments as protection 
against living-cost rises 
where the union ac- 
wage levels had a year earlier—be- 
fore it considers what additional in- 
creases are needed to raise real wages. 

“Cost-of-living wage adjustments 
cepts an agreement running for long- 
er than one year. In almost all cases 
these automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments are, of course, in addition to 
other wage increases which provide a 
real improvement in wages. * * * 

“Among the major agreements up 
for renegotiation early this year are 
those in the rubber industry. Steel 
industry negotiations open in the 
spring. Major meat packing industry 
agreements expire at the end of Au- 
gust. Coming up in the fall are the 
agreements in the railroad industry. 

“Among other leading industries in 
which most or almost all major agree- 
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ments are open for wage negotiations 
in the first half of the year are ce- 
ment, communications, oil and paper. 

“Among the industries in which 
major agreements are scheduled to 
run through 1959 without renegotia- 
tion are the auto and electrical man- 
ufacturing industries. 

‘“‘What were typical wage increases 
in 1958? The U.S. Department of La- 
bor has tabulated the wage increases 
put into effect during 1958 for some 
6,800,000 workers covered by major 
collective bargaining agreements. It 
reports that almost two-thirds of these 
workers received increases of eleven 
cents or more an hour. 

“The Labor Department tabulation 
takes into account both increases ne- 
gotiated during the year and those 
put into effect automatically. 

“The economic recession in 1958 
clearly did not halt negotiation of 
sizable wage increases. The slump in 
business figured as a significant back- 
ground factor in many negotiations, 
but it usually was not the key factor. 
Few unions or employers regarded 
the recession as a reason for aban- 
donment or sharp limitation of wage 
raises. Except at the most hard-hit 
firms, unions insisted on and employ- 
ers were prepared to agree on reason- 
able wage increases. 

“Unions felt that a temporary busi- 
ness slump did not justify foregoing 
or sharp reduction of wage increases 
if a company’s basic financial posi- 
tion still remained sound. They also 
emphasized, and employers generally 
agreed, that wage negotiations should 
look not merely to the drop in busi- 
ness in preceding months but to the 
expectations of a general upturn in 
the latter part of 1958 and in 1959. 

“In broad economic terms, the con- 
tinued negotiation of wage increases 
in the face of the recession was a 
strong aid in combating the recession. 
The wage helped offset 
much of the loss in wage income re- 
sulting from the recession’s unem- 
ployment and thereby helped main- 
tain vitally needed consumer buying 


increases 


power. 

“Moreover, the 
were a notable element in maintain- 
ing confidence that the recession 
would be overcome. If unions had 
widely been led into passing up of 
wage raises or acceptance of merely 
token amounts, worker and _ public 
confidence would have been jolted 
heavily and consumer buying would 
have been cut back more severely. 


wage increases 
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“Apart from wage increases, the 
great majority of bargaining settle- 
ments in 1958—well over three-quar- 
ters—included improvements in or 
more ‘non-wage’ benefits. 

“Other than the fact that there is 
widespread improvement, no single 
or central pattern is evident. The 
types and amounts of benefit im- 
provement varied widely from one 
negotiation to another. Some gen- 
eral trends and recurring types of lib- 
eralizations are evident, however. 

“Looking ahead, 1959 bargaining 
on fringe benefits will no doubt pro- 
duce the same general kind of pic- 
ture or widespread liberalization. 
However, the impact of unemploy- 
ment during the recession and its seri- 
ous carryover into 1959 will probably 
lead some unions to devote more bar- 
gaining attention to easing of prob- 
lems of unemployment, most notably 
reduction of hours of work to reduce 
the neec for layoffs and unemploy- 
ment or severance pay to provide a 
financial cushion upon layoff. 

“A majority of 1958 settlements 
provided for some advance in bene- 
fits offering protection against vari- 
ous types of financial strains for a 
worker and his family—strains aris- 
ing out of illness or death, old age or 
unemployment. 


“ EALTH and welfare plans were 

H probably improved more fre- 
quently than any other fringe item. 
These plans provide for (a) life in- 
surance to provide financial aid to the 
family on death of the worker, (b) 
hospital, surgical and other medical 
protection, through provision of eith- 
er financial benefits or actual care, 
and (c) pay during absence because 
of illness. 

“The most common types of im- 
provements have been providing: 

“1. Increases in the benefit levels 
and/or in the duration of benefit pay- 
ments. 

“2. Broadening of protection. Ad- 
ditional medical needs have been cov- 
ered, with the most significant being 
the addition of doctor’s care at home 
or the doctor’s office instead of only 
in the hospital. 

“3. Extension beyond active work- 
er alone. Most plans now cover 
worker dependents and protection has 
been extended increasingly to retired 
workers as well. 

“4. Employer financing. Contri- 
butions required from workers to 
finance the plans have increasingly 


been reduced or eliminated. 

“Pension plans to provide income 
on retirement also figure prominently 
in many negotiations. Most often the 
major improvement has been an in- 
crease in the amount of the pension. 
There has also been notably spread- 
ing of vesting provisions, which per- 
mit workers to retain accumulated 
rights toward a pension even if they 
should leave a company before retire- 
ment age. 

“Unemployment benefits were es- 
tablished or liberalized in some 1958 
negotiations, either in the form of 
special severance payments to dis- 
charged, displaced or laid-off workers 
or through supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits to supplement state un- 
employment compensation. Relative- 
ly few new supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans were negotiated in 
1958, but those negotiated in earlier 
years received their first extensive use 
during the year’s economic recession. 

“There was also a continuation in 
1958 of the trend to additional leisure 
time in the form of paid vacations 
and holidays. Paid vacation provi- 
sions were often liberalized in one or 
more of several ways. The most pro- 
nounced recent trend has been to- 
ward lengthening of vacations for 
longer service workers, principally by 
(a) reducing the years of service re- 
quired to qualify for three-week an- 
nual vacations to ten or fewer years 
and (b) adding a fourth-week of vac- 
ation for longer service, usually after 
twenty or twenty-five years’ service. 

“Also there has been continued 
movement toward making two weeks 
the minimum vacation by reducing 
the length of service required to quali- 
fy for two weeks to two years or one 
year. 

“Paid holidays have been increas- 
ing as many settlements provide for 
observance of an additional one or 
two paid holidays a year. The total 
number of holidays now typically 
recognized as days off with pay is 
seven or more a year, with eight or 
nine or more becoming an increas- 
ingly frequent practice. 

“Other types of paid time off were 
also adopted or liberalized in a siz- 
able number of the year’s settlements 
to meet various types of special work- 
ers’ needs. Foremost among such 
special allowances are pay for three 
to five days’ funeral leave upon a 
death in the family, pay for time 
away on jury duty and pay for leave 
for short-term military training.” 
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Striking workers from North Carolina listen as AFL-CIO President Meany condemns the company’s actions. 


United Labor Backs TWUA 


PRESIDENT MEANY CONFERS WITH HARRIET-HENDERSON STRIKERS 


¢7" HE wholehearted support of the 
y | united labor movement was 

pledged to the Textile Workers 
Union of America by the president 
of the AFL-CIO in the union’s fight 
against management efforts to de- 
stroy it at Henderson, North Caro- 
lina. 

George Meany accused the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills of “delib- 
erately provoking a strike for the 
sole purpose of destroying the un- 
ion.” He leveled this charge after 
meeting with a delegation of twenty- 
one rank-and-file members of Locals 
578 and 584, which have been on 
strike since November 17 of last year. 
President Meany conferred with the 
delegation at AFL-CIO headquarters 
in Washington. 

The TWUA group, representing a 
total of 1,100 strikers, went to Capi- 
tol Hill to present a petition to Rep- 
resentative Carl D. Perkins, Ken- 
tucky Democrat, asking “an exhaus- 
tive investigation” of what appears 
to be a Southern drive to wipe out 
established labor organizations. 

The union, which has held bar- 
gaining rights at the Harriet-Hender- 
son mills since 1943, struck after the 
company insisted on elimination of 
a long-standing arbitration clause 
and inclusion of no-strike provisions. 
The company resumed operations 
three months later with strikebreak- 
ers who were escorted into the plant 
under the protection of large numbers 
of club-wielding, gun-toting North 
Carolina highway patrolmen. 
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Mr. Meany said the combination 
of a no-strike clause and elimination 
of arbitration “could completely 
wreck the union, for there would be 
no method of objecting to wholesale 
firings or undeserved disciplinary ac- 
tions by the employer.” 

Management’s provocation of the 
strike, he said, “is contrary to the 
public policy of the United States and 
to every concept of mature labor- 
management relations.” 

The AFL-CIO president said the 
“anti-labor climate created by the 
Taft-Hartley Art and the one-sided, 
unfair interpretations of the current 
members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board actually promote and 
encourage acts such as these.” 

He hailed the intervention of Gov- 
ernor Luther D. Hodges in an effort 
to resolve the dispute and assured 
the delegation of the “wholehearted 
support of the AFL-CIO in the coura- 
geous struggle to preserve the union 
against this ruthless attack.” 

In the petition presented to Con- 
gressman Perkins, the strikers’ dele- 
gates charged that the company’s 
moves have followed a pattern of re- 
fusing to bargain in good faith, in- 
junctions against picketing, import- 
ing strikebreakers and obtaining 
police aid in getting the scabs into 
the mills. At this stage, the state- 
ment declared, “the formula is de- 
signed to rid the plant of its union.” 

The petition charged that the pat- 
tern is “identical” to that used last 
summer by the P. H. Hanes Knitting 


Company of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, to destroy a TWUA local 
and one currently being used by the 
Cone Mills to “smash the union at 


its Dwight Division in Alabama City. 


“Violence and terrorism are also 
part of this formula,” the petition 
asserted, pointing out that on Feb- 
ruary 9 Robert D. Beame, an or- 
ganizer for the Hosiery Workers, 
was beaten by a mob at Franklin, 
North Carolina, and that on Febru- 
ary 24 TWUA Vice-President and 
Regional Director Boyd E. Payton 
was beaten by goons at Henderson. 

“All of these incidents,” their peti- 
tion to Congressman Perkins and his 
subcommittee continued, “serve to 
demonstrate that a determined and 
dangerous campaign is being waged 
to destroy responsible and construc- 
tive unions. 

“Strangely enough, it is being 
waged in industries which desper- 
ately need the stabilizing and bene- 
ficial influences of sound collective 
bargaining. And it is being directed 
against organizations which are a 
valuable stimulus to the economy of 
our nation in general and the South 
in particular. 

“We, therefore, ask this subcom- 
mittee to undertake an exhaustive 
investigation of this conspiracy. We 
do so because we are convinced that 
unless it is halted in quick time, it 
will wreak incalculable harm not 
only to the manufacturing centers of 
the South but to the nation as a 
whole.” 














HE steel industry is “hell-bent 

on fomenting a strike,” Presi- 

dent David J. McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers of America has 
charged. He called U.S. Steel’s vow 
to hold the line against wage and 
price increases “pious hypocrisy” and 
“incontrovertible proof” that Big 
Steel “has no intention to bargain in 
good faith.” 

Union representatives and the na- 
tion’s twelve major steel producers 
are scheduled to begin negotiations 
for new contracts the week of May 
18. Preliminary meetings will be 
followed by bargaining between four- 
man teams for each side. 

Contracts in the steel industry ex- 
pire June 30, and the Steelworkers’ 
specific new proposals will be drawn 
up at a meeting of the union’s wage- 
policy committee May 1. 

Mr. McDonald’s blast was based 
on a declaration by President Clif- 
ford F. Hood of U.S. Steel that the 
company would “exert every effort 
to avoid” price and wage increases 
as a result of coming negotiations on 
a new contract. Mr. Hood was com- 
menting on a general plea by Presi- 


‘Tair Trade’ Legislation Is 


O-CALLED “fair trade” 

fixing legislation was attacked 
by labor representatives at hearings 
last month before the House Com- 
merce Committee. Statements were 
made by Peter Henle, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Research, and Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Henle charged that consumers 
would suffer, business would not 
benefit and prices would go up under 
legislation allowing manufacturers to 
set the minimum prices at which re- 
tailers might sell their products. 
Mrs. Peterson sharply criticized pro- 
posals to bolster court-riddled state 
“fair trade” laws with federal legis- 
lation. 

The representative of the Indus- 
trial Union Department warned the 


price- 
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Is the Steel Industry Seeking a Strike? 


UNION HEAD SCORES 'HYPOCRISY' OF U.S. STEEL 


dent Eisenhower that inflation not be 
fed by higher steel prices. Mr. Eisen- 
hower made no mention of higher 
wages. 

“Our union shares the President’s 
concern over the possible impact on 
the economy of unwarranted price 
increases, particularly in steel,” said 
Mr. McDonald. “We note with 
gratification that the President’s re- 
marks were directed specifically at 
stee! prices and made no mention of 
steel wages. 

“We can assure the President that 
we will enter our forthcoming nego- 
tiations with a deep sense of our re- 
sponsibility not only to our own 
members but to the nation at large. 
We wish the steel industry would as- 
sume that same responsibility.” 

Mr. McDonald pointed out that 
despite Mr. Hood’s “concern” over 
unemployment, his reply to the Pres- 
ident “contains not one single word 
aimed at solution of this economic 
maladjustment.” 

“U.S. Steel says the line must be 
held in the face of the specter of 
unemployment which continues to 
haunt the daily lives of some 5,000,- 


committee that price-fixing legisla- 
tion would contribute to unemploy- 
ment because prices of brand-name 
products would be set “on the basis 
of maximum profits rather than max- 
imum sales.” 

Mr. Henle pointed out that under 
“fair trade” there is no chance for 
the retailer to take the initiative in 
making his profit on the basis of 
lower prices, lower mark-ups and 
increased volume. 

Nor is there any basis for the claim 
“fair trade” laws help small business, 
he pointed out, since the biggest re- 
tailers are able to get around “fair 
trade” by selling identical products 
at lower prices under their own pri- 
vate brand names. 

Mr. Henle cited the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council’s recent statement 
opposing “fair trade” laws which 
pointed out that to write into law 






000 Americans despite an unprece- 
dented production and profit boom 
in the steel industry,” he said. 

“When the steel industry comes 
forth with some constructive propo- 
sal to put its unemployed people back 
to work, then we shall have reason 
to believe that this mighty industry 
has at long last accepted its responsi- 
bility.” 


fer president of the Steelworkers, 
who is also a vice-president of the 
AFL-CIO, recalled that, since 1946, 
“for every dollar of wage cost added 
in the steel industry,” prices have 
been boosted $3. 

“Is this U.S. Steel’s idea of hold- 
ing the line? I say it is a cold- 
blooded, calculated effort to pile up 
more and more profits at the ex- 
pense of the workers and the public. 
which is forced to pay the fixed, ad- 
ministered price for steel. 

“To the Puyesident and to the 
American people, I cannot empha- 
size too strongly: Our union does 
not want a strike. If a strike does 
occur, it will be deliberately pro- 
moted by the steel industry.” 


Rapped 


“the principle that any price cut, even 
when due simply to superior operat- 
ing efficiency, is ‘unfair’ is to estab- 
lish that competition in itself is un- 
ethical.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman asserted 
there is “little doubt” that “resale 
price maintenance legislation will 
cause an increase in prices on a large 
number of branded consumer prod- 
ucts.” He pointed out that union 
members “represent a very large por- 
tion of the consuming public.” 

Seventeen state “fair trade” laws 
have been held unconstitutional, in 
whole or in part, by state courts. 

Federal court decisions permit- 
ting mail-order houses to sell at dis- 
count across state lines and aban- 
donment of pricing restrictions by 
many manufacturers have led to pres- 
sure by some business groups for 
federal pricing legislation. 
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Rights and Responsibilities 


(Continued from Page 11) 


shop and a regular income. But it has 
the responsibility to guarantee inter- 
nal democracy and to provide a prop- 
er accounting of its funds. 

>A union has the right to autono- 
mous action. But it has the re- 
sponsibility to join with its fellow 
unionists to establish and enforce a 


collective code of ethical, democratic 
and socially minded behavior. 

>A union has the right to develop 
methods and personnel that will pro- 
vide a professional level of operation. 
But it has the responsibility to place 
this professional machinery under 
democratic controls. 


Is Travel for Wage-Earners? 


(Continued from Page 20) 


adding $7000 to its capital. It has 
offered to match additional contri- 
butions up to $100,000. Histadrut’s 
interest is, of course, not entirely un- 
selfish. since it feels that a successful 
people’s travel movement would stim- 
ulate tourism in Israel. 

ATA has handled a number of suc- 
cessful group travel ventures, includ- 
ing such diverse groups as union air- 
line hostesses traveling abroad for 
fun and American farmers traveling 
to Scandinavia to exchange know- 


how with the farmers of those na- 
tions. 

But ATA group travel has yet to 
do more than scratch the surface. 
If it can obtain the cooperation re- 
quired in this area, it will be well on 
the way to filling the need for a 
people’s travel organization. 

Organized labor has a tremendous 
stake in the development of a people’s 
travel movement. 

As so frequently stated, American 
prosperity depends more and more 


This Problem Can’t Wait 


(Continued from Page 5) 


000 additional workers, most of them 
in the retail and service trades, with 
lesser numbers in a dozen other fields. 
This, too, is modest enough. It would 
leave more than 12,000,000 workers 
still unprotected. 

What possible objections can be 
raised against these proposals? Know- 
ing the opposition as I do, I predict 
there will be three principal points 
of attack. One will come from the 
self-appointed “defenders of small 
business,” who are in reality lobbyists 
for the huge chain and department 
stores. They will be raising a wholly 
untenable argument. 

Our bill would apply to retail estab- 
lishments with gross annual sales of 
$500,000 or more. These include 
only 3 per cent of the nation’s retail 
enterprises, yet these 3 per cent em- 
ploy more than half the nation’s retail 
workers. The other 97 pe cent, the 
bonafide small businesses, would not 
be involved. 

These big operations can certainly 
afford a $1.25 minimum and a 40- 
hour week. But surveys have shown 
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that in practice they pay more of 
their workers less than $1 an hour 
than do the single-owner stores. By 
forcing the huge chains to meet fair 
labor standards and by increasing the 
purchasing power of the lowest paid, 
we will help small businessmen, not 
hurt them. 

Another equally specious argument 
will undoubtedly be raised by the 
Eisenhower Administration—that our 
bill will be inflationary. But studies 
by the Department of Labor after 
each previous increase in the mini- 
mum wage have proved that this is 
simply not true. There has been no 
significant effect upon either prices 
or wages, and there is no reason to 
expect a different result this time. 

Finally, the diehard opposition 
from low-wage states and low-wage 
industries will raise the tattered ban- 
ner of “local autonomy.” They will 
claim that minimum wage regulation 
in retail and service industries should 
be left in state hands. But the record 
shows that the need is greatest in 
those very states where no action will 


>A union has the right to political 
action. But it has the responsibility 
to turn its political power to high so- 
cial purpose. 

>A union has the right to free ac- 
tion within a democracy and to estab- 


lish legal status. But it has the re- 
sponsibility to work within that de- 
mocracy to define and regulate its 
legal status so as to give further 
strength and moral purpose to demo- 
cratic society. 


upon the development and expansion 
of service industries. 

Not the least of these are travel 
and tourism. Hotel, restaurant, air- 
line, automobile, maritime and many 
allied industries and their employes 
must look increasingly to travel for 
their expansion. 

Nor will the development of a 
people’s travel movement in any way 
interfere with the private enterprise 
sector of the American economy. It 
will, in fact, contribute to the sta- 
bility and expansion of private en- 
terprise, since only private enterprise 
can provide travel facilities on the 
scale required. 


ever be taken. The few effective 
wage-hour laws at the state level are 
in the states where wages are already 
higher than average and where union 
organization is strongest. 

I hope that this year Congress will 
not be deterred by these baseless ob- 
jections. 

The problem confronting us is both 
grave and urgent. It must be met 
promptly and firmly if we are to 
maintain a sound economy, a good 
conscience and the cause of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 


The Right to 


VOTE 


Is Your 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Eisenhower—United in 
purpose and sustained by our moral, 
economic and 
military power, 
the member na- 
tions begin the 
second decade of 
their association 
in NATO. We 
shall always keep 
open the door of 
honest discussion 
—even to those whose creed is world 
domination. Our governments con- 
duct continuous—almost daily—dis- 
cussions and negotiations with the So- 
viet Union. We use regular diplomatic 
establishments, special committees, 
organs of the United Nations and oc- 
casional meetings of responsible po- 
litical leaders. No means are over- 
looked that give rise to promise of 
constructive results. 

We shall continue these negotia- 
tions and discussions. We shall con- 
tinue to make concrete and realistic 
proposals for disarmament, for a just 
solution of the problems of Germany, 
for European security and for coop- 
eration in the newly opening realm of 
outer space, 

Although we shall always avoid sub- 
stituting illusions for reality, we shall 
continue to strive for a more far- 
reaching, but always practical, settle- 
ment of differences with the Soviets. 





James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor—The first important result of 
_ ; compulsory arbi- 
tration, in those 
places where it 
has been tried or 
is in effect, is the 
apparently _ irre- 
sistible habit of 
government to 
cover a much 
wider field than 
was at first intended. The experience 
has been that they could no more 
drop government into the arbitration 
of a few private matters without gov- 
ernment domination of many other 
private matters than they could drop 
a stone in a pond without causing 
ripples. 
Workers who claim some injustice, 
for example, threaten to strike. The 


. 
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government tells them they can’t 
strike. Instead, an arbitrator comes 
in to settle the matter. This places 
upon government the obligation to 
bring justice to the workers. By tak- 
ing decision out of the hands of both 
the workers and the employers, gov- 
ernment takes the responsibility for 
finding a just solution. 

What inevitably follows, of course, 
is that government soon finds itself 
setting wage scales, fixing the con- 
ditions of werk, determining hours, 
hearing grievances and throwing its 
dictatorial weight around in other 
private matters. 

Compulsory arbitration is little 
more than the transfer of authority 
out of private hands and into public 
hands, 


Stuart Symington, Senator from 
Missouri—Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment is still 
over 6 per cent of 
the work force. 
This high rate of 
unemployment 
impairs not only 
our standard of 
living but also 
the safety and 
welfare of the 
United States. Aside from the per- 
sonal tragedy this unemployment 
brings to millions of workers and 
their families, it is also very wasteful. 
These workers are unable to contrib- 
ute to our national strength at a time 
when their contribution is urgently 
needed. 

Some sectors of our economy have 
recovered from last year’s recession, 
but the high unemployment persists. 
I have seen reports that some eco- 
nomic leaders have concluded from 
this experience that an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5 per cent or more must 
be expected for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

I can think of no more dangerous 
and defeatist attitude than that one. 
This is the richest country in the 
world. If we cannot provide employ- 
ment opportunities for all who are 
able to work, then something must 
be very wrong indeed. 

I fear that the defeatist attitude is 
just another example of the inferi- 





ority complex which seems to affect 
some of our national leaders. They 
say we can’t afford an adequate de- 
fense. They say we can’t afford the 
necessary education for our children. 
They say we can’t afford a decent 
standard of health for all. Now they 
say we can’t afford full production 
and employment. 

We must begin to plan now to 
operate our economy on a full pro- 
duction basis. If positive action is 
taken in this session of Congress, 
next year will bring us reports of 
real progress. 


Pat McNamara, Senator from Michi- 
gan—I know of no Senator who 
doesn’t favor ac- 
tion to halt infla- 
tion and balance 
the federal budg- 
et, but most of 
us favor action 
which, above all 
else, will guaran- 
tee the future 
' safety and prog- 
ress of America. One _ principle 
should be our guide when we attempt 
to map out a budget—what we must 
do to keep our nation strong and 
free. 

Can almost five million workers 
remain unemployed? Can we risk a 
substandard school system in the light 
of Soviet advances and the needs of 
our modern age? Can we afford to 
fall further behind in our ability to 
deter the Soviet Union? 

Much must be spent in the inter- 
ests of national defense. But there 
is another kind of national security 
which is just as important. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposed budget 
seems not to recognize this. For ex- 
ample, it ignores the vital needs of 
American education. It also fails to 
provide programs creating conditions 
that would help to put the unem- 
ployed back to work. 

Progress is not cheap. But the 
prosperity resulting from proper, for- 
ward-looking programs will more 
than pay for them. Economy is im- 
portant. But the price of economy 
cannot be stagnation. 

Congress will study alternative 
procedures for securing the neces- 
sary funds. One of the most likely 
is to close the gaping loopholes in 
our tax structure. 


No one is authorized to solicit advertising for 
any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 
The AFL-CIO does not accept paid advertising 
in any of its official publications at any time. 
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BEFORE you sign on the dotted line, make sure 
the house you're thinking of purchasing was built 
properly—in other words, that it was built by skilled 
union men, by thoroughly experienced AFL-CIO 
building trades workers. You can't afford a mis- 


take—too much is at stake. As a good trade 
unionist and for your protection, make it your busi- 
ness to be sure. A phone call to the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Council in your community will give 


you the information you require. 
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Unions, like other organizations, must depend upon their members. When 
the members of a union are alert and active, it will be the kind of union 
they want it to be. It’s not enough to pay dues and carry a card. Of prime 
importance is regular attendance at union meetings. Active members 


don’t miss meetings. Active members build strong, clean, democratic or- 


ganizations. What kind of union member are you? Are you ACTIVE? 





